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Marianna  Justice,  '13,  Adelphian 


Class  of  Nineteen  Thirteen, 

May  our  love  for  thee  keep  true ; 

For  thy  motto,  too,  Excelsior, 
And  thy  colors,  "White  and  Blue. 

For  four  short  years  we've  loved  thee; 

As  the  years  passed  one  by  one. 
The  tie  has  bound  us  closer, 

Till  now  our  work  is  done — 

We  stand  a  band  united 

By  the  love  we  bear  to  thee, 
And  we  feel  our  love  requited 

By  the  strength  we've  gained  from  thee. 

But  the  time  is  here  for  parting. 
Dear  class  of  "White  and  Blue, 

And  each  member  has  a  mission 
That  her  duty  bids  her  do. 

But  we  will  ne'er  forget  thee 

In  our  absence  now  so  near. 
But  we  will  always  bless  thee. 

And  hold  thy  teachings  dear. 

Thy  word  we'll  e'er  remember. 
And  each  day  will  higher  aim, 

Though  our  work  be  humble  only, 
And  our  names  not  writ  in  fame. 

So  here's  to  Nineteen  Thirteen 
And  thy  colors,  White  and  Blue, 

To  our  own  loved  Excelsior, 
To  the  loyal  and  the  true. 
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History  of  the  Religious  Journals  of 
North  Carolina 

Irene  Robbins,  '13,  Adelphian 
A  warded  the  N.  VV.  Walker  History  Piize 

This  paper  on  the  ''History  of  the  Religious  Journals  of 
North  Carolina,"  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
material  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult  was  meager,  and 
several  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have  written  for  material 
have  not  responded.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  get  some 
information  on  the  journals  of  almost  all  the  denominations 
of  North  Carolina.  I  shall  discuss  these  journals  of  the 
different  denominations  chronologically,  as  far  as  possible, 
considering  the  meager  information  I  have  been  able  to  secure. 

In  the  early  days  of  North  Carolina,  there  was  no  print- 
ing press  within  the  State.  At  first  the  Lords  Proprietors 
and  later  the  Royal  Governors  regarded  the  press  as  dangerous 
to  their  power  and  authority.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  Proprietors  of  North  Carolina,  thanked  heaven  "that 
there  was  not  a  printing  office  in  any  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces". The  first  printing  press  in  North  Carolina  was  set 
up  at  New  Bern  in  1749  by  James  Davis.  Therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  printing  presses  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  and  on  account  of  the  poor  mail  facilities, 
there  were  few  journals  published  in  the  State,  especially 
religious  journals.  I  will  first  take  up  the  journals  published 
by  the  Methodist  denomination  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  claims  that  the  first  publishing  interest 
in  American  Methodism  was  projected  from  this  State.     The 
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early  Methodist  preachers  realized  the  elevating  and  educa- 
tional value  of  good  literature,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
promote  it.  The  first  Methodist  periodical  published  in  Amer- 
ica, was  the  Arminian  Magazine,  published  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, launched  from  North  Carolina.  At  a  Conference  in 
North  Carolina  in  1789,  this  new  enterprise  was  started.  The 
preface  was  signed  "Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  10th,  1789". 

Coke  and  Asbury 's  journals  are  run  through  several  issues, 
and  much  valuable  information  is  found  in  them.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  however,  for  some  reason,  perhaps  for  lack 
of  funds,  it  was  suspended. 

In  1797  another  periodical  was  published  by  order  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1796.  This  periodical  was  called  the 
Methodist  Magazine.  It  bore  the  following  imprint :  ' ' Sold 
by  John  Dickens,  No.  50,  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  Methodist  ministers  and  preachers  throughout  the 
United  States."  This  journal  was  published  until  the  death 
of  Dickens  in  1799,  and  then  ceased  till  1818,  when  it  was 
brought  out  again  under  the  same  name. 

The  Baleigh  Christian  Advocate,  a  Methodist  journal  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  was  established  at  Raleigh  in  1855. 
It  was  established  as  the  official  organ  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference,  with  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Heflin  as  first  editor.  In 
1860  the  paper  was  temporarily  suspended,  but  resumed 
publication  in  1862,  and  was  again  suspended  in  1865.  In 
1867  it  was  revived  under  the  name  of  the  Episcopal  Metho- 
dist. Since  1867  the  paper  has  been  published  regularly. 
In  1870  the  name  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate  was  resumed 
and  continued  till  1894,  when  the  paper  was  moved  to  Greens- 
boro and  consolidated  with  the  Western  Carolina  Advocate, 
of  Asheville,  and  the  Statesville  Christian  Advocate,  published 
at  Statesville.  The  paper  now  became  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  Christian  Advocate.  This  management  continued 
till  1898,  when  on  account  of  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  paper  was  removed  to 
Raleigh  under  the  name  of  the  Baleigh  Christian  Advocate, 
leaving   the   North    Carolina    Christian   Advocate   published 
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in  Greensboro.  The  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate  is  a  weekly 
paper  of  16  pages.  The  size  of  the  page,  not  counting  the 
margin  is  131/2  x  914  inches.  The  following  editors  have 
served:  Revs."R.  T.  Heflin,  W.  E.  Pell,  II.  T:  Hudson,  J.  B. 
Bobbitt,  W.  S.  Black,  F.  L.  Reid,  D.  Atkins,  P.  L.  Groome, 
W.  L.  Grissom,  L.  W.  Crawford,  T.  N.  Ivey,  and  L.  S.  Massey, 
who  is  the  present  editor.  In  1912  this  paper  had  a  circula- 
tion of  7,800  copies  and  a  capital  stock  of  $8,700. 

The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  which  is  now 
published  in  Greensboro,  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Blair,  was  established 
in  1855  at  Raleigh,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Raleigh  Christian 
Advocate.  This  paper  and  the  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate 
were  identical,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  until 
the  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate  was  moved  from  Greensboro 
back  to  Raleigh  in  1898,  leaving  the  North  Carolina  Christian 
Advocate  continued  in  Greensboro,  with  about  three  thous- 
and subscribers.  In  all  the  history  of  the  paper  up  to  this 
time,  it  had  been  owned  by  private  individuals.  Beginning 
with  the  consolidation  in  1894,  it  was  published  by.  a  joint 
stock  company,  which  owned  and  operated  the  printing  plant. 
At  a  session  held  in  Greensboro  in  1900,  the  Conference  pur- 
chased 55  of  the  108  shares  of  stock,  thus  becoming  a  stock- 
holder. In  1908  the  Conference  bought  the  remaining  shares 
of  the  stock,  dissolved  the  old  stock  company,  and  placed  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Publication.  Therefore 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  is  now  proprietor  of 
the  paper. 

The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  is  a  weekly  paper 
of  sixteen  pages,  the  size  of  each  page  being  131/2  x  914 
inches.  In  1912  it  had  a  circulation  of  6,500  copies  per  week, 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  paper  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing editors:  Revs.  R.  T.  Heflin,  W.  E.  Pell,  H.  T.  Hud^ 
son,  J.  B.  Bobbitt,  W.  S.  Black,  F.  L.  Reid,  D.  Atkins,  P.  L. 
Groome,  W.  L.  Grissom,  L.  W.  Crawford,  and  H.  M.  Blair, 
who  now  has  charge  of  the  paper. 

The  North  Carolina  Index,  a  weekly  Methodist  paper  pub- 
lished at  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina,  by  .J.  C.  Stanton,  was 
established  in  1903.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  further  infor- 
mation about  this  paper. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  "War  Rev.  J.  L.  Michaux 
published  for  the  Methodist  Protestant  denomination  a  paper 
called  the  Watchman  and  Harbinger.  As  the  conditions  dur- 
ing the  war  were  unfavorable  to  publication,  this  paper  was 
continued  only  a  few  years. 

About  the  year  1875  the  same  man  established  the  Central 
Protestant,  and  continued  the  publication  of  this  paper  for 
sixteen  years. 

In  November,  1894,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  McCulloch  began  the 
publication  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Herald  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  "When  first  established,  this  paper  was  called 
Our  Church  Record,  but  in  November,  1911,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  Herald.  The  purpose  of 
establishing  this  paper  was  to  further  the  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  a  weekly 
paper  of  sixteen  pages,  the  size  of  each  page  being  10%  x  T^o 
inches.  It  had  a  weekly  circulation  of  1,350  copies  in  1912. 
The  Rev.  J.  F.  McCulloch  is  still  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  journals  published  by  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  North  Carolina.  The  early  Baptists  of  this 
State  saw  the  need  of  having  papers  circulated  among  their 
people.  Hight  C.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder, 
says: 

"Our  fathers  saw  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  press,  a  messenger  in  print  to  the  churches,  a 
medium  of  communication,  and  an  exponent  of  their  thought 
and  life.  They  knew  the  subtle,  appealing  power  of  the 
printed  page ;  the  dynamic  force  of  a  newspaper  paragraph ; 
the  moulding  power  of  type  for  good  or  evil ;  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  silent  assailant  which  storms  Eye-Gate  and 
captures  the  town  of  Mansoul.  They  felt  that  the  voices  of 
their  mighty  men  of  valor  should  reach  wider  audiences,  that 
the  power  of  the  strong  be  transmitted  to  the  weak,  that,  the 
light  of  churches  ablaze  with  fervor  and  faith  should  be  re- 
flected into  the  dark  corners  of  the- land,  and  that  the  denom- 
inations should  be  brought  closer  together  and  be  built  up  in 
good  works.  Hence  they  decided  upon  the  publication  of  a 
periodical." 
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After  much  discussion  as  to  the  need  of  a  paper,  and  as  to 
the  means  of  supporting  one,  when  the  Convention  met  at 
Rives'  Chapel  in  1833,  Thomas  Meredith,  then  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Edenton,  agreed  to  undertake  the  work  of 
publishing  a  paper.  The  Convention  appointed  him  first 
editor  of  the  paper,  which  was  to  be  called  The  Baptist  In- 
terpreter. The  paper  was  established  as  the  organ  of  the 
Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  Meredith,  who  undertook  the  great  work  of  get- 
ting out  for  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  a  paper  worthy 
of  that  denomination,  was  capable  of  performing  this  task 
well.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  studied  law.  Later,  however,  he  gave  up  law 
to  become  a  preacher,  but  his  course  in  law  aided  him  in  this, 
because  it  made  him  a  deeper  thinker  and  a  readier  speaker. 
In  1820  he  came  to  North  Carolina  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Edenton,  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Baptists  of  the  State. 

The  Baptist  Interpreter  continued  for  two  years  at  Eden- 
ton as  a  monthly  paper.  In  1835  Meredith  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  New  Bern.  Therefore,  in 
this  same  year  he  moved  the  paper  to  New  Bern,  changing  its 
name  to  the  Biblical  Recorder,  by  which  the  paper  is  still 
known.  New  Bern,  however,  was  not  a  central  point,  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  Meredith 
moved  it  to  Raleigh  in  1838.  From  that  time  Raleigh  has 
been  the  residence  of  the  Biblical  Recorder. 

For  nineteen  years  Meredith  was  the  popular  and  efficient 
editor  of  the  Recorder.  During  this  time  this  competent 
editor  did  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
paper.  He  was  a  good  writer  as  well  as  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
he  kept  informed  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day  so  that  he  was 
able  to  get  out  an  interesting  and  readable  paper.  In  this 
way  he  rendered  his  denomination  a  very  great  service.  He 
died  in  Raleigh  in  1851  while  he  was  still  editor  of  the  Bib- 
lical Recorder. 

After  the  death  of  Meredith,  Thomas  W.  Toby,  a  returned 
missionary  from  China,  was  editor  for  about  three  years. 
Then  Rev.  J.  J.  James  became  editor,  and  put  the  paper  on 
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a  better  footing  in  its  financial  conditions,  its  circulation, 
and  its  literary  merit.  He  continued  as  editor  till  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  During  the  war  and  for  some  time  after 
its  close,  the  paper  was  greatly  crippled.  Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham 
was  editor  during  the  Civil  "War  period ;  Rev,  J,  H.  Mills  from 
soon  after  the  war  on  into  the  seventies ;  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Redd 
for  two  or  three  years  before  accepting  a  chair  in  our  State 
University  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1875  C.  T.  Bailey  took  charge  of  the  Recorder  and  was 
its  able  editor  till  his  death  in  1895.  During  these  twenty 
years  "he  made  the  Recorder  the  champion  of  state  missions 
in  that  period  when  the  modern  development  began.  With 
his  flowing  pen  he  extolled  the  past,  and  painted  the  future 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  In  short,  he  made  the  Recorder  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  the  Convention's  every  object." 

In  1888  an  agent  was  put  into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  This  agent  was  J.  C. 
Caddell,  of  Wake  Forest.  He  visited  the  Associations  and 
Conventions,  and  so  aroused  the  Baptists  of  the  State  that  he 
got  nearly  7,000  new  subscriptions. 

In  1895  Edwards  and  Broughton,  Raleigh,  became  pro- 
prietors of  the  Bihliccd  Recorder.  They  put  new  life  into  the 
paper,  and  increased  its  circulation  and  efficiency.  In  1900 
the  Recorder  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  stock  company, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Convention.  This  paper  is 
still  published  by  this  company. 

Upon  the  death  of  C.  T.  Bailey  in  1895,  his  son,  J.  W. 
Bailey,  became  editor  of  the  Recorder.  He  made  an  excellent 
editor,  and  "enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  Recorder  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  churches,  and  he  has  grappled  with  social, 
economic,  and  educational  problems.  He  has  extended  the 
horizon  of  a  denominational  paper,  and  has  made  the  Recorder 
the  peer  of  any  religious  periodical  South  or  North. ' ' 

Dr.  Kilgo,  president  of  Trinity  College  (Methodist)  says: 
"The  Recorder  takes  the  lead  in  this  larger  sphere,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  revolutionize  the  idea  of  religious  journalism 
in  these  regions.  Editor  Bailey  has  a  large  task  before  him, 
but  the  end  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  all  his  talents. ' '  Mr. 
Bailey  was  editor  till  the  spring  of  1907.     Rev.  C.  W.  Blan- 
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chard  was  the  next  editor,  and  served  for  a  little  less  than  a 
year.  In  February,  1908,  Hight  C.  Moore  became  editor,  and 
still  has  charge  of  the  paper  at  the  present  time. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  Biblical  Recorder  has  been  a 
four  column,  sixteen-page  paper,  large  magazine  size,  the 
columns  being  about  thirteen  inches  long.  A  special  issue 
now  and  then  is  larger.  The  paper  has  a  weekly  circulation 
of  15,000  copies,  and  the  circulation  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  Recorder  is  the  organ  of  the  240,000  white  Baptists  in 
North  Carolina. 

Two  great  results  accomplished  by  the  Recorder  were  the 
agitation  of  missions  and  the  unification  of  the  churches.  By 
giving  information  about  the  sad  conditions  of  China,  Africa, 
and  Mexico,  this  paper  furthered  the  cause  of  missions.  It 
also  helped  to  bind  the  people  of  the  east  closer  to  those  of 
the  west.  People  of  different  sections  of  the  State  are  likely 
to  drift  apart  unless  they  have  some  chain  to  bind  them 
together.  By  reading  the  same  paper,  the  people  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  State  have  gained  the  same  information, 
adopted  the  same  principles,  and  in  this  way  have  been  drawn 
closer  together. 

The  Recorder  has  also  rendered  a  great  service  by  its 
friendly  attitude  toward  education.  From  the  very  first  it 
has  advocated  better  education  and  more  intelligence  for  the 
masses  of  the  State.  It  has  always  been  the  staunch  friend 
of  "Wake  Forest  College,  and  has  advocated  a  more  classical 
education  in  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Also,  "the  public  school  system  has  received  many  a  helpful 
lift  from  the  Recorder". 

Another  paper  published  by  the  Baptists  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  the  North  Carolina  Baptist,  established  at  Fayette- 
ville  in  1891  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Newberry.  When  first  established 
this  was  a  four-page  paper,  but  in  1897  it  was  changed  to  an 
eight-page  paper.  In  1903  it  became  a  sixteen  page  paper, 
the  size  of  each  page  being  12  x  15  inches.  The  paper  has 
had  the  folowing  editors:  Rev.  W.  B.  Oliver,  Rev.  R.  Ford, 
and  Dr.  A.  G.  IMcManaway  until  1893.  John  A.  Gates  then 
became  editor  and  served  till  the  paper  was  sold  to  the  Biblical 
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Recorder  in  1907.  This  paper,  during  its  publication,  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  cause  of  temperance  in  North  Carolina. 

Charity  and  Children,  another  Baptist  paper,  was  estab- 
lished at  Thomasville  in  1887  by  J.  H.  Mills.  The  purpose  of 
establishing  this  paper  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Thom- 
asville Orphanage.  J.  H.  Mills  was  editor  from  1887  to  1895. 
Then  Archibald  Johnson  became  editor,  and  still  has  charge  of 
the  paper.  Charity  atid  Children  is  an  eight-page  paper,  and 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  17,000  copies. 

The  Watchman  of  Truth,  edited  by  Wm.  R.  Welborn,  at 
Mecca,  North  Carolina,  is  a  monthly  Baptist  paper,  which 
was  established  in  1897,  and  now  has  a  circulation  of  1,200 
copies.  The  Baptist  Sentinel  is  a  weekly  paper  which  was 
established  in  1898.  It  is  now  edited  at  Raleigh  by  C.  H. 
"Williams,  and  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  3,500  copies.  The 
Central  Messenger,  edited  by  W.  R.  Cullom  at  Wake  Forest, 
was  established  in  1911,  and  is  a  monthly  paper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  1,000  copies.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  further 
information  about  the  three  papers  just  mentioned. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times,  is  a  four-page  paper  that  was  estab- 
lished at  Elizabeth  City  in  1912,  by  H.  F.  Woodhouse  in  the 
interest  of  the  negro  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Primitive  Baptists  have  also  published  some  religious 
papers  in  North  Carolina.  Z ion's  Landmark,  a  semi-monthly 
paper,  was  established  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  in  1867. 
In  1871  Elder  P.  D.  Gold  became  editor  and  made  Zion's 
Landmark  an  important  and  influential  paper  among  the 
Baptists  of  the  State. 

The  Gospel  Messenger,  another  journal  published  by  the 
Primitive  Baptist  denomination,  was  established  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  by  J.  A.  Crews,  in  1878.  Elder  T.  G.  Bazemore,  of 
Georgia,  was  editor  from  1878-1879.  During  this  time  the  jour- 
nal was  published  at  Macon,  Ga.  From  1879-1895,  Elder 
J.  R.  Repress  served  as  editor.  During  these  years,  the 
Gospel  Messenger  was  published  at  Butler,  Ga.  In  1895,  Syl- 
vester Hassell  became  editor,  and  moved  the  paper  to  Wil- 
liamston,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  still  published  by  Mr. 
Hassell.  The  Gospel  Messenger  is  a  thirty-two  page,  monthly 
periodical,  the  size  of  each  page  being  5I/2  x  9  inches.     It 
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has  a  circulation  of  2,200  copies,  and  is  conducted  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptural  truths  and  doctrines  of  the 
denomination. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  Freewill  Baptist  was  established  at 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  by  the  Freewill  Baptist  Confer- 
ence of  the  State.  The  purpose  of  establishing  this  paper  was 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  doctrines  in 
North  Carolina,  and  as  an  organ  for  this  church.  Elder 
R.  K,  Hearn  was  editor  until  1888,  when  the  paper  was  moved 
from  New  Bern  to  Snow  Hill.  At  this  time.  Elder  W.  L. 
Bilbro  was  elected  editor.  In  about  a  year  J.  M.  Berfield  was 
chosen  editor.  The  paper  was  now  moved  to  Armondsville, 
Greene  County.  In  the  year  1896,  it  was  moved  to  Ayden, 
North  Carolina,  where  it  is  still  published.  In  1898  Elder 
E.  L.  Phillips  became  editor  and  still  has  charge  of  the  paper. 
The  Freewill  Baptist  is  an  eight-page  paper,  each  page  being 
11  X  151/2  inches  in  size.  It  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  2,500 
copies. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Advocate,  a  weekly  paper  published 
at  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  by  H.  S.  Larkey,  was  established 
in  1906,  and  now  has  a  circulation  of  1,100  copies  per  week. 
I  have  not  obtained  further  information  about  this  paper. 

The  next  denomination  whose  journals  I  shall  discuss  is 
the  Episcopal  denomination.  At  a  Convention  held  at  Rich- 
mond in  1859,  the  Southern  Bishops  associated  there,  thought 
it  desirable  that  some  church  paper  should  be  established  to 
represent  their  work,  and  bring  their  views  before  the  people 
of  the  South.  After  conferring  together,  they  determined  to 
establish  such  a  paper.  This  paper  was  to  be  called  the 
Church  Intelligencer,  and  was  to  be  published  at  Raleigh.  In 
the  following  year,  1860,  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  W.  Mott,  and  the 
Rev.  Harry  F.  Green,  respectively  editor  and  proprietor,  un- 
dertook this  work.  Mr.  Green  died  before  the  publication  of 
the  first  number.  Rev.  Frederick  Fitzgerald  took  his  place, 
but  after  serving  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  became  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Confederate  Army.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mott  acted  as 
editor  until  the  suspension  of  the  paper  in  April,  1861. 

About  this  same  time,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
Publishing  Association  began  its  work  in  Charlotte.     By  the 
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earnest  request  of  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the 
leading  clergymen,  this  Association  undertook  to  revive  the 
Church  Intelligencer.  The  first  series  of  the  new  issue  came 
out  in  September,  1864.  The  Rev.  F.  M.  Hubbard,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Everhart  were  editors,  and  John  Wilkes  was  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper.  It  was  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  this  new  management,  and  though  smaller  in  size,  it 
maintained  its  high  degree  of  excellence.  "Mr.  Hubbard  was 
an  accomplished  English  scholar,  and  this  little  sheet  upon 
dingy  Confederate  paper,  in  point  of  literary  excellence  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  of  our  Church  papers  of  today. ' ' 

The  Church  Intelligencer  was  the  recognized  official  organ 
of  the  Bishops  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee.  It  had  a  circulation  that  extended  over  all 
the  territory  reached  by  the  mail  service  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  it  contained  much  valuable  information  and  able 
discussions  on  questions  of  general  and  local  church  inter- 
est. As  the  means  for  gathering  news  from  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  South  became  restricted  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  enemy,  instead  of  turning  to  questions  of  purely  local 
interest,  it  took  up  topics  of  history,  of  church  polity,  and  of 
literature,  giving  original  articles  or  translations  of  ancient 
authors.  One  series  dealt  with  English  Religious  Poetry, 
while  others  treated  of  subjects  less  strictly  ecclesiastical.  It 
also  pictured  the  bloodshed,  poverty,  and  desolation  that  hov- 
ered over  the  land  during  these  days'.  The  last  issue  of  the 
paper  was  published  in  March,  1867,  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  first  publication.  "During  the  last  year  of  its  publi- 
cation, the  editor  of  a  literary  journal,  in  estimating  the 
quality  of  the  religious  press  of  the  United  States  in  point  of 
intellectual  and  literary  ability  assigned  to  the  Church  In- 
telligencer a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  religious  periodicals 
of  the  country." 

A  later  publication  was  the  Church  Messenger,  published 
at  Winston  from  the  spring  of  1879  until  January,  1882,  when 
it  was  moved  to  Durham.  The  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bynum  was  its 
editor,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Curtis  and  J.  B. 
Cheshire,  Jr.     There  is  an  allusion  to  the  paper  in  the  journal 
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of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1885,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  it  any  further. 

Another  Episcopal  paper  was  the  Messenger  of  Hope, 
organ  of  the  Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne  was  editor  from 
April  1890-November,  1893.  From  December  1893-Novem- 
ber,  1894,  Rev.  Scott  Rathbun  was  editor  of  the  Messenger  of 
Hope,  which  was  now  the  official  organ  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  with  Orphanage  Department.  In  December,  1894, 
the  Rev.  E,.  A.  Osborne  again  became  editor,  and  had  charge 
of  the  paper  till  June,  1898,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the 
Second  Regiment  in  the  Spanish-American  AA^ar. 

In  June,  1898,  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith  succeeded  Mr. 
Osborne  as  Superintendent  of  the  Orphanage,  and  as  editor 
of  the  Messenger  of  Hope,  and  continued  to  have  charge  of  the 
paper  till  1909.  In  October,  1909,  the  Messenger  of  Hope, 
then  publishing  2,800  copies,  was  succeeded  by  the  Carolina 
Churchman,  official  organ  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  Orphanage  Department. 
This  was  published  at  Wilmington  with  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Noe 
as  editor,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Cox  as  business  manager. 
This  was  a  twenty-four  page  paper,  9  x  12  inches,  and  was  a 
result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Messenger  of  Hope  and  the 
Mission  Herald,  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  of  which  Mr. 
Noe  was  the  editor,  and  Mr.  Cox,  the  business  manager.  In 
August,  1911,  this  arrangement  was  discontinued,  and  Messrs. 
Noe  and  Cox  resumed  the  publication  of  the  Mission  Herald, 
while  the  Rev.  Francis  Osborne  became  editor  of  the  Carolina 
Churchman,  which  w^as  continued  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Mission  Herald,  which  was  mentioned  above,  was  es- 
tablished in  1887,  and  is  a  Protestant  Episcopal  monthly,  pub- 
lihed  by  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Noe,  at  Wilmington,  and  has  a  cir- 
culation of  2,000  copies. 

The  Chronicle  is  another  Episcopal  paper  that  was  estab- 
lished in  1910,  and  is  now  published  at  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  by  Charles  N.  Tindell. 

The  next  religious  journal  of  which  I  have  a  record,  was 
established  by  the  Christian  Church.     In  1844,  the  Christian 
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Sun  was  established  at  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  with  Elder 
Daniel  Kerr  as  first  editor.  This  paper  was  established  as  an 
organ  of  the  Christian  Church  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  been  published  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  at  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  and  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  it  is  now  published.  This 
paper  has  had  the  following  editors :  Revs.  D.  W.  Kerr, 
Alfred  Hayes,  W.  B.  Wellons,  John  R.  Manning,  J.  W.  Wal- 
ker, J.  P.  Barrett,  W.  G.  Clements,  Dr.  E.  L.  Moffitt,  and 
J.  0.  Atkinson.  The  Christian  Sun  is  a  paper  of  sixteen 
pages,  11  X  14  inches  in  size,  and  has  a  weekly  circulation  of 
2,800  copies. 

Another  paper  published  by  the  Christian  denomination 
is  the  Union  Christian  Star,  which  was  established  at  Hender- 
son, North  Carolina,  August,  1908,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Holloway. 
This  paper  was  established  as  a  church  organ  for  the  Chris- 
tian denomination.  In  1912,  it  became  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian Star  instead  of  the  Union  Christian  Star.  It  is  a  four 
column,  six  page  monthly  paper,  15  x  22  inches  in  size.  It 
is  still  published  at  Henderson  by  A.  J.  Holloway. 

The  Presbyterians  next  established  a  paper  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  paper,  called  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian, 
was  first  published  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  January,  1858. 
The  first  editor  of  the  paper  was  the  Rev.  George  McNeill,  a 
brilliant  and  talented  man  who  died  in  1861.  The  Rev. 
Willis  Miller,  who  was  associate  editor  with  Mr.  McNeill,  had 
charge  of  the  paper  for  a  while  after  McNeill's  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  McNeill  as  editor,  and  Rev. 
John  M.  Sherwood  as  associate  editor.  Mr.  McNeill  was  col- 
onel of  the  Fifth  N.  C.  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  was  killed 
in  March,  1865,  while  leading  his  regiment  in  a  charge  near 
Petersburg,  Va.  Mr.  Sherwood  then  became  sole  editor  and 
owner  of  the  paper  till  his  death  in  1872.  The  paper  was 
then  sold,  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hill  became  editor  and  part 
owner.  About  this  time  the  paper  was  moved  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  the  Rev.  T.  L.  DeVeaux  became  editor  and  con- 
tinued to  have  charge  of  the  paper  till  his  death  in  1876. 
For  a  short  time  after  DeVeaux 's  death,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son was  editor,  and  Mr.  John  McLaurin,  business  manager. 
For  a  short  time  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rawlings  was  editor,  and 
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later  Mr.  McLaurin  bought  the  paper  and  was  sole  editor  till 
1898.  During  this  period,  he  built  up  the  paper  and  made  it 
a  great  service  to  his  church. 

In  1898  he  sold  the  paper  to  a  joint  stock  company,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  McKelway,  D.  D.,  became  editor.  The  paper 
was  now  moved  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  became  a  paper  for  the 
whole  church,  under  the  name,  Presbyterian  Standard,  by 
which  name  it  is  still  known.  Dr.  McKelway  made  an  effi- 
cient editor,  "wielding  his  pen  with  clearness  and  power". 
He  gave  up  his  position  as  editor  in  1905,  and  was  succeeded 
by  T.  G.  Allison  and  W.  T.  Waller  who  served  as  associate 
editors  for  one  year.  They  were  succeeded  then  by  the  Rev. 
P.  R.  Law  and  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Reed,  as  editor  and  associate 
editor.  The  Presbyterian  Standard  is  now  published  in 
Charlotte  by  J.  R.  Bridges,  and  is  a  thirty-two-page  paper, 
with  a  weekly  circulation  of  5,400  copies.  Dr.  Craig  says: 
"The  Presbyterian  Standard  has  been  an  agent  well  nigh 
indispensable  for  the  building  up  of  the  interests  of  the  synod, 
and  forwarding  the  institutions  under  its  care." 

Another  Presbyterian  paper  is  the  Afro-American  Pres- 
byterian, which  was  established  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1878. 
This  paper  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  D.  I.  Sanders  to  promote 
the  educational,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  the  colored 
Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina.  In  1897  the  paper  was 
moved  from  Wilmington  to  Charlotte.  In  1906  F.  J.  Ander- 
son became  editor,  and  still  has  charge  of  the  paper.  The 
Afro-American  Presbyterian  is  a  four  page  paper,  21  x  16 
inches  in  size,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  1,200  copies. 

Our  Fatherless  Ones,  a  weekly  Presbyterian  paper,  was 
established  at  Barium  Springs  in  1900.  W.  L.  Hill  is  now 
editor  of  this  paper,  which  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  1,700 
copies.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  get  further  informa- 
tion about  this  paper. 

The  Wake  County  Presbyterian  was  established  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  February, 
1909.  The  paper  has  had  the  following  editors :  C.  H.  Og- 
den,  1909 ;  J.  W.  Kellogg,  1910 ;  and  C.  S.  Brimley,  from  1910 
to  the  present  time.  He  still  publishes  this  periodical  at 
Raleigh  every  month. 
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Our  Mountain  Work  is  another  monthly  periodical,  which 
was  established  in  1910.  It  is  now  published  in  Asheville, 
N.  C,  by  R.  P.  Smith.  I  could  obtain  no  further  facts  about 
this  paper. 

In  1893  the  Reformed  Church  began  the  publication  of 
a  parish  paper  at  Hicl<X)ry,  N.  C.  This  paper  was  a  monthly, 
called  the  Corinthian,  and  was  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Murphy,  as  the  organ  of  the  Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  North  Carolina.  Its  purpose  v/as  to  keep  the  churches 
in  this  State  acquainted  with  each  other.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  its  publication  was  discontinued  for  a  few  months.  In 
March,  1894,  however,  Revs.  J.  L.  Murphy  and  J.  C.  Leonard 
began  to  publish  a  monthly  paper  under  the  same  title,  but 
with  a  wider  scope,  and  with  the  purpose  of  having  a  paper 
for  the  entire  classis.  This  paper  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  min- 
isters urged  the  people  to  give  it  their  loyal  support.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Leonard  resigned  in  1897,  but  the  paper  was  continued 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy,  who  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Classis  of  North  Carolina,  by  means  of  his  paper.  In  March, 
1906,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Reformed  Church  Stand- 
ard, and  since  then  it  has  been  issued  twice  a  month.  The 
paper  has  four  pages  with  four  14  inch  columns.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Hickory  until  September,  1909,  when  it  was  moved 
to  Newton  where  it  is  now  published.  In  1909  Rev.  J.  L. 
Murphy  was  succeeded  by  the  Revs.  W.  W.  Rowe,  and  J.  M.  L. 
Lyerly  as  editors.  These  editors  still  have  charge  of  the 
paper. 

The  Catawba  County  Lutheran  Pastoral  Association  in 
May,  1904,  established  a  paper  called  the  Catawha  Lutheran. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  spread  the  local,  religious, 
and  general  church  news  of  this  denomination.  Rev.  C.  L. 
Miller,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Deaton  had  charge  of  the  paper  from 
March,  1904  to  May,  1911.  J.  H.  Wannemacher  is  now  edi- 
tor. The  Cataivha  Lutheran  is  a  four-page  paper,  with  a 
regular  monthly  circulation  of  800  copies,  and  a  circulation 
of  2,500  copies  three  times  a  year. 
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The  High  Point  Lutheran  is  a  monthly  periodical  that  was 
established  in  1909.  It  is  now  published  at  High  Point,  N.  C, 
by  Luther  Camp,  and  has  a  monthly  circulation  of  150  copies. 

The  only  periodical  published  by  the  Moravians  in  North 
Carolina,  is  the  Wachovia  Moravian,  an  eight-page  monthly 
paper.  It  was  established  at  Winston-Salem  in  1893  by  the 
Southern  Moravian  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  this  church.  The  paper  has  had  the  following 
editors :  Bishop  Rondthaler  from  1893  to  1903,  Dr.  John  H. 
Clemm  from  1903  to  1909,  Mr.  George  H.  Rights  from  1909  to 
1911,  at  which  time  Bishop  Rondthaler  again  became  editor, 
and  still  has  charge  of  the  paper. 

The  Friends  publish  a  monthly  periodical  at  High  Point, 
North  Carolina.  This  paper  is  called  the  Friends'  Messenger, 
and  was  established  in  1903.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Committee  on  Evangelism  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  that  the  paper  was  established.  Eli 
Reece  was  the  first  editor,  and  Miss  Clara  Cox  was  business 
manager.  In  1907,  Eli  Reece  gave  up  all  connection  with  the 
paper,  and  Clara  Cox  became  editor  and  general  business 
manager.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Friends'  Church  in  North  Carolina.  The  Friends' 
Messenger  is  a  sixteen  page  paper,  9  x  lli^  inchesi  in  size, 
and  has  a  circulation  of  850  copies  a  month. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  establish  a  paper  called  the 
North  Carolina  Friend.  Mead  Kelsey,  Walter  Mendenhall, 
and  Charles  Petty  were  editors  of  the  North  Carolina  Friend 
at  various  times.  This  paper,  however,  was  not  successful, 
and  the  Friends'  Messeriger  became  its  successor.  This  last 
named  paper  is  the  only  periodical  published  by  the  Friends 
in  North  Carolina. 

There  are  two  Catholic  publications  in  North  Carolina, 
Truth  and  Our  Lady's  Orphan  Boy,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  information  concerning  these  journals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  try  to  estimate  the  influence  the 
religious  journals  of  North  Carolina  have  exerted  in  the 
home,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  State.  They  have  been  a 
vital  factor  in  our  civic  life,  promoting  the  industries,  good 
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government,  literature,  and  general  intelligence.  They  have 
also  done  a  great  service  in  elevating  the  morals  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations to  every  part  of  the  State,  to  be  "a  guide  to  youth,  a 
help  to  those  in  the  zenith  of  strength,  and  a  comfort  to  the 
aged  and  infirm." 
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**He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep" 

Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  Adelphian 
A  warded  Inler-Society  Short-Story  Prize 

Outside,  the  April  sunshine  seemed  to  glorify  the  whole 
world.  Great  golden  splashes  of  it  sifted  slowly  through  the 
branches  of  the  old  sycamores  that  towered  above  the  little 
square-built  church,  and  fell  warmly  upon  its  moss-grown 
roof.  Sunshine  frolicked  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  shallow, 
rock  strewn  stream  that  wandered  about  the  base  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  church  stood.  Sunshine  lingered  lovingly 
upon  each  tiny  blossom  that  grew  about  the  neglected  grave 
stones.  It  even  seemed  to  fall  kindly  upon  the  mound  of 
ugly,  red  dirt  beside  a  new  made  grave. 

Inside  the  tightly  packed  church,  the  heat  would  have 
been  oppressive  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  breeze  that 
drifted  through  the  open  windows  and  wantoned  idly  with 
the  time-stained  leaves  of  the  great  Bible,  that  lay  open  upon 
the  minister's  high  desk.  In  addition  to  the  heat,  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  warm,  too  sweet  perfume  of  honeysuckle  and 
white  lilac. 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  Only  the  low,  monotonous 
drone  of  the  sober-garbed  minister's  voice  or  an  occasional, 
half-choked  sob  broke  the  solemn  stillness.  Once,  from  the 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  came  the  discordant 
shriek  of  a  whistle. 

Upon  two  chairs  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  rested  a  cheap, 
brown  coffin  bearing  the  word  "mother".  And  on  the  front, 
bench  nearest  it,  sat  a  droop-shouldered  man,  five  small  chil- 
dren and  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts.  The  man's  whole 
expression  was  one  of  helplessness  and  bewilderment.  In  his 
arms  he  held  the  youngest  child,  a  sleepy,  tired-looking  baby 
of  perhaps  nine  months.  Next  him  were  the  four  other  chil- 
dren, one  just  a  size  larger  than  the  other,  and  all  wide-eyed 
with  excitement.  The  girl  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
bench.     She  held  her  thin  body  rigidly  erect.     Her  hands 
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were  locked  tightly  in  her  lap.  Her  face  was  absolutely  emo- 
tionless save  for  her  eyes  which  were  fixed  intently  upon  the 
minister. 

How  she  hated  him  for  his  well-meant  eulogy,  his  meaning- 
less string  of  platitudes,  his  everlasting  prattle  of  Providence. 
Ah,  he  knew  as  well  as  she  that  it  had  been  work  and  the  cease- 
less grind  of  poverty  that  had  stilled  the  toil-hardened  hands 
now  folded  so  quietly  beneath  the  honeysuckle  and  white  lilac. 
And  those  well-fed  prosperous  people — members  of  her  church 
— who  filled  the  small  building,  they  knew.  They  could  come 
now  with  their  hushed  voices  and  curious  eyes.  But  when  be- 
fore had  one  of  them  even  stopped  to  speak  kindly  to  the 
shabby  little  woman  who  had  lived  a  shabby  life  in  a  shabby 
little  house  on  a  back  street  ? 

After  what  seemed  a  great  while,  the  minister  stopped  and 
a  woman  came  and  stood  by  the  squeakj^  little  organ  and  sang. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  thin,  well-bred  face  and 
she  wore  a  beautiful,  finely-tucked  gown  that  must  have  been 
very  hard  to  iron.  The  girl  had  never  in  her  life  spoken  to 
the  woman,  but  she  knew  her  for  the  rich  lady  who  came 
in  the  summer  months  to  live  in  a  great  white  house  among 
the  pines  on  the  edge  of  the  town.  The  song  that  the  rich 
lady  sang  was  soft  and  hushed  like  the  good-night  songs  that 
mothers  croon  to  their  babies  at  even.  At  the  end  of  each 
stanza  was  a  line  which  said,  "He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep." 

The  girl  listened  to  the  song  very  carefully,  and  in  her 
poor,  suffering  little  heart  she  hated  the  coolly  clad  woman 
who  sang  of  sleep  and  rest,  as  she  had  hated  the  minister. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  a  shabby  little  house  off  a  shabby 
back  street,  and  in  the  hot,  stuffy  little  kitchen  of  the  house, 
she  saw  a  thin,  patient  woman  bending  over  a  red-hot  stove, 
or  stooping  over  a  sudsy  tub  which  seemed  to  be  always  full 
of  little  garments.  She  saw  the  same  patient  form,  hampered 
by  little  clinging  hands  at  her  skirts,  moving  about  from 
one  task  to  another  all  the  day  long.  And  at  night  when  the 
rich  lady  was  sleeping  sweetly  between  her  cool,  lavender- 
scented  sheets,  the  girl  saw  the  other  woman  walking  the  floor 
with  a  sick,  fretful  child  in  her  arms — and  she  shuddered. 

Soon,  some  neighbors  came  with  uncovered  heads  and  bore 
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the  cheap  brown  coffin  down  the  narrow  aisle  and  out  into 
the  tender  April  world,  and  placed  it  reverently  beside  the 
new-made  grave.  And  then  the  minister  read  the  service  for 
the  dead.  The  girl  listened  curiously  as  one  does  to  a  thing 
which  interests  but  does  not  affect  him.  She  was  dimly  con- 
scious that  people  about  her  were  weeping  softly. 

Afterwards  she  remembered  that  there  was  a  lonely  drive 
home,  a  meal  cooked,  and  the  children  put  to  bed. 

And  the  days  went  by,  but  the  girl's  heart  was  still  bitter. 
With  no  outward  protest,  she  accepted  the  lot  that  had  been 
her  mother's.  She  began  early  and  worked  until  late.  Some- 
times girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  passed  and  the  sound  of 
young,  happy  laughter  floated  back  to  the  girl  who  toiled  in 
the  shabby  little  house  on  a  back  street. 

Two  months  were  gone. 

Twilight — the  kindly  shadow  hour  between  day  and  dark. 
A  shabby  little  house,  with  dingy,  sagging  shutters,  set  far 
back  on  a  dingy,  shabby  street.  On  the  steps  of  the  house, 
a  thin  girl  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  her  drab-colored  garments 
dingy  and  shabby  too. 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  sat  and  stared  straight  before  her 
through  the  fast-falling  shadows,  but  she  did  not  see  the  gate 
hanging  by  its  single  hinge  or  the  crooked  path  that  led  to  it. 
She  saw  instead  the  riotous  sunshine  of  a  glorious  April  Day. 
And  mocking  the  glory  of  the  day,  a  solemn  procession  mov- 
ing slowly  down  the  ragged  path,  through  the  gate  and  over 
the  long,  sandy  hill  to  the  little  square-built  church  that  lay 
on  the  other  side.  She  saw  it  all  again  and  the  agony  of  two 
months  ago  was  fresh  in  her  heart. 

The  shadows  grew  deeper ;  night  came  on.  From  some- 
where back  of  the  house  came  the  soft  flutter  of  wings  as  the 
chickens  sought  their  roosts.  From  still  farther  back  came 
faintly  the  sounds  that  go  to  make  up  a  village  evening.  The 
residence  streets  were  deserted.  There  was  a  traveling  show 
of  the  Punch  and  Judy  variety  in  town  and  the  whole  com- 
munity, great  and  small,  seemed  to  have  gravitated  toward 
the  dingy  lot  next  the  courthouse  where  the  show  was  in 
progress. 

Presently,  the  girl  on   the  step  stirred.       The   children 
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would  soon  be  back  from  the  neighbor's  house  around  the 
corner  where  they  had  gone  that  they  might  enjoy  to  more 
advantage  the  music  of  the  steam  piano  connected  with  the 
Punch  and  Judy  show.  Too,  the  baby  who  was  asleep  inside 
the  house  might  wake  at  any  minute. 

Overhead  a  single  star  peeped  forth,  and  through  the 
heavy  June  dusk  came  again  the  languorous  smell  of  honey- 
suckle and  white  lilac.  A  woman  coolly  clad  in  white  came 
swiftly  down  the  shabby  street  and  up  the  path  to  the  steps 
where  the  girl  sat.  Her  face  was  calm  and  very  white.  Her 
eyes  had  the  far-away  look  of  one  who  strains  to  see  a  thing 
that  is  yet  a  long  way  off. 

"My  baby  died  this  morning  and  I  came  to  tell  you,"  she 
began  softly.     ' '  I  knew  you  would  understand. ' ' 

And  then  she  rambled  on  gently,  as  much  to  herself  as  to 
the  girl,  "I  was  glad  when  the  time  came.  He  was  so  little 
and  the  pain  was  so  great.  So — very  little."  Her  voice 
broke  and  with  sudden  passion  she  flung  her  arms  about  the 
girl. 

"He  will  be  lonely,"  she  wailed.  "He  knew  only  me. 
Ah,  God,  I  want  my  baby  back !  You  cannot  need  him  as  I 
do.  But  what  do  you  care?  A  hundred  babies  died  in  New 
York  today.     What  does  one  baby  more  matter?" 

On  and  on  she  went — half  wild,  wholly  rebellious  words 
finding  their  way  from  her  white  lips.  He  was  her  baby — her 
only  baby.  She  had  waited  so  long  for  him — had  wanted  him 
so.  Fool,  dupe,  that  she  was,  she  had  dared  believe  that  God 
had  smiled  on  her  at  last.  It  was  cruel.  He  had  given  only 
to  snatch  away  when  the  gift  had  become  immeasurably  dear. 
Other  women  had  five,  six,  seven  children.  Some  did  not 
even  want  them.  Some  who  wanted  were  not  able  to  care  for 
them  properly.  The  injustice  of  it !  Why  had  she,  who  had 
both  love  and  means  to  spare,  been  denied?  All  the  bitter- 
ness that  had  been  the  girl's,  and  more,  were  hers. 

The  girl  had  put  her  arms  about  the  woman.  At  first, 
she  had  listened  dully,  almost  distrustfully.  Now  her  hard, 
tense,  little  face  was  wonderfully  softened. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "when  He  took  my  mother  I  hated 
Him  and  I  hated  you,  and  all  the  others  because  her  life  was 
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so  hard  and  yours  was  so  easy.  You  see,  He  just  seemed  to 
send  trouble  to  us  as  had  more  than  enough  already.  The 
baby  was  sick  a  long  spell,  and  then  pa  got  laid  off.  And  then 
my  mother — oh,  you  don't  know  anything!"  She  broke  off 
a  second,  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  single  star  that  still  shone 
through  the  branches  of  the  gnarled  magnolia  at  the  foot  of 
the  walk.     Presently  she  went  on : 

"Now  I  understand.  The  song  you  sang  was  true.  He 
loved  your  tired  little  baby  and  He  loved  my  tired  mother, 
so  He  let  them  sleep.  Even  flowers  when  the  sun  beats  down 
so  hard  on  'em,  droop  their  heads  and  want  to  sleep." 

The  woman's  breathing  was  more  regular  now. 

"But  my  baby  will  be  lonely,"  she  insisted,  her  eyes 
never  leaving  the  girl's  face.     "He  knew  only  me." 

"Listen,"  said  the  girl  again,  "my  mother  waited  a  long 
time  too.  She  had  always  wanted  a  boy — wanted  one  first 
off.  And  there  were  five  of  us,  all  girls,  afore  Benny  come. 
You  see,  she'd  most  given  up  hope,  too.  And  then  Benny 
didn't  leave;  she  had  to  leave  Benny." 

"Benny,"  repeated  the  woman  softly. 

"Yes'm,  he's  got  curls  you  ken  slip  your  finger  through." 
She  was  pointing  with  one  slim  finger  to  the  star  whose  light 
seemed  to  make  a  shining  path  through  the  leaves  of  the  old 
magnolia,  ' '  I  call  that  star  hers  because  it  shone  so  bright  and 
clear  that  first  night.  And  look  now,  right  beside  it,  a  tiny, 
little  star — a  baby  star  all  a  twinkle.  May  be  He  would  let 
my  mother  look  after  your  baby.  She's  used  to  babies,  you 
know — ' ' 

Suddenly,  from  the  room  back  of  them  came  a  soft  thud  as 
of  a  pillow  striking  the  floor. 

The  girl  got  up.  "He's  kicked  his  pillow  off,"  she  said. 
"I  always  put  one  by  him  to  keep  him  from  rolling  off  the 
bed." 

The  woman  followed  the  girl  into  the  house.  It  was  she 
who  picked  the  baby  up,  and  hushed  his  sleepy  little  whimper. 

And  the  two  stars  shone  down  upon  the  shabby  little  house 
on  a  back  street  in  which  were  a  girl,  and  a  woman  who  sat 
in  an  old  broken  rocker  and  crooned  softly  to  a  baby  whose 
soft  little  cheek  lay  against  her  own. 
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The  Unknown  Land 

Arey  Lipe,  '16,  Cornelian 

Far,  far  away  in  climes  unknown 
Lies  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams, 
Where  fairies  fair  by  crystal  streams 
Make  our  wishes  grow  full  blown. 

Up  in  the  starlit  azure  dome 
Is  the  world  of  fancies  fair, 
Where  each  may  find  without  a  care 
In  a  beautiful  palace  his  home. 

But  where,  ah  where,  is  the  land  of  love " 

Does  it  lie  within  our  sight. 

Or  in  some  far  off  region  bright 

Of  the  million  worlds  above  ? 
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The  Ambitions  of  a  Mountain  Girl 

Elsie  Ficker,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Awarded  High  School  Short-Story  Prize 

Far  back  in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  ten 
miles  from  Hendersonville  is  a  little  settlement.  Years  ago 
it  was  very  small,  just  a  log  cabin  here  and  there,  and  occas- 
ionally a  low,  rambling  farm  house,  with  tumbled  down  barns, 
cribs  and  sheds,  which  had  been  built  long  before  the  war. 
Then,  once  in  a  while,  you  would  pass  a  field  of  yellow  broom 
sedge,  and  see  two  or  three  old  chimneys  standing  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  a  pile  of  rock  and  brick,  which  showed  there  had 
once  been  a  home  there. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  stood  a  weather  boarded  house,  one 
room,  which  was  the  school,  and  meeting  house,  for  the  settle- 
ment, where  they  had  "preaching"  every  third  Sunday  in  the 
month. 

The  hill  back  of  the  house  was  thickly  wooded.  A  trailing 
path  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  was  an  immense 
flat  rock  covered  with  moss.  From  here  one  could  see  range 
after  range  of  majestic  mountains,  those  in  the  distance  melt- 
ing away  in  a  soft  blue  haze.  The  trees  formed  a  gorgeous 
mingling  of  greens.  Here  a  patch  of  light  green  maple,  fur- 
ther on,  the  darker  oak,  then  the  pines,  which,  in  the  dis- 
tance, were  soft  black,  clumps  of  rich  green  rhododendron  and 
mountain  laurel,  with  their  wealth  of  pink  flowers  added  a 
touch  of  color.  The  dogwood  covered  in  their  snow  white 
blossoms  gleamed  like  snow.  Then  a  mountain  stream  run- 
ning swiftly  down  a  deep  ravine  and  emptying  into  the  creek 
below,  which,  in  turn,  found  its  way  into  the  French  Broad, 
while  over  all  smiled  the  blue,  blue  sky. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mountains  stood  a  rude  cabin, 
made  of  unhewn  logs,  chinked  with  mud  and  stone.  The 
wooden  shutters  hung  creaking  on  their  hinges  at  each  end  of 
the  cabin  and  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  trailed  from  the  chimney. 
The  yard  was  swept  clean  around  the  door.     At  the  corner  of 
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the  cabin  stood  a  grindstone,  near  that  a  small  chicken  coop, 
then  an  old  wagon  cover,  under  which  a  yellow  hound  was 
peacefully  sleeping.  One  had  to  look  away,  and  beyond  the 
cabin,  to  see  anything  beautiful.  That  is,  until  the  door 
opened  and  a  girl  stepped  out  into  the  fresh  dewy  morning,  a 
girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  wore  a  faded  blue  calico 
dress  and  her  strong  young  body  was  graceful  in  every  line 
and  curve.  Her  soft  black  hair  hung  in  a  braid  down  her 
back.  Her  face  was  wind  tanned,  but  beneath  the  tan  the  rich 
warm  color  came  and  went.  Her  dark  brown  eyes  had  a 
startled  appealing  look  in  them,  the  look  you  sometimes  see 
in  the  brown  eyes  of  a  collie. 

Stepping  from  the  door,  she  walked  swiftly  to  the  corner 
of  the  cabin,  where  a  rose  bush  grew  surrounded  by  sticks 
to  keep  it  from  being  broken  down.  The  school  teacher.  Miss 
Farrow,  gave  this  rose  bush  to  Mollie  Dane  the  year  before 
and  it  was  ready  to  bloom.  One  bud  Mollie  had  been  watch- 
ing every  day,  and  as  she  stooped  over  it,  and  saw  a  dark  red 
rose  in  full  bloom,  the  dew  drops  sparkling  on  its  velvet  petals, 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  rapture  and  wonder  of  a  baby 
when  shown  something  beautiful  or  strange. 

"Mollie,"  came  her  mother's  voice  from  the  cabin,  "fetch 
the  milk  and  butter  from  the  spring.  Yer  pa  and  Jim  will 
be  here  fer  breakfast  in  a  minute." 

"Well,  ma,"  answered  Molly,  as  she  took  a  lingering  look 
at  the  beautiful  rose.  Mrs.  Dane  stepped  to  the  door  and 
handed  Mollie  a  pitcher  in  which  to  get  the  milk.  She  was  a 
thin,  faded  little  woman  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
into  her  tired  face  crept  a  look  of  tenderness  as  she  watched 
the  girl  go  down  the  path. 

Just  then  Mr.  Dane  and  Jim  came.  Half  a  mile  down  the 
creek  from  the  cabin  was  an  old  grey  mill,  its  wheel  dripping 
with  the  sparkling  mountain  water  and  green  with  moss.  The 
old  miller  and  his  son  were  covered  with  white  dust  from  the 
mill  as  they  came  in  the  yard. 

"Ma,"  said  Jim,  "that  bac'n  smells  mighty  good." 

"Well,  you  and  yer  pa  hurry  and  wash,  breakfast  is  mos' 
ready. ' ' 
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The  two  men  passed  through  the  cabin  and  out  the  back 
door. 

On  a  bench  against  the  wall  was  a  bucket  of  water,  a  rusty 
tin  washpan  and  a  tin  bucket  lid  with  a  piece  of  yellow  soap. 
Inside  the  door  a  towel  hung  on  a  peg,  above  which  was  a  little 
looking  glass.  A  box  tacked  on  the  wall  held  a  family  comb 
and  brush. 

The  men  soon  completed  their  toilet,  and  were  ready  for 
breakfast  as  Mollie  came  in. 

The  table  was  covered  with  oil  cloth.  The  few  dishes  were 
old  and  cracked,  but  everything  was  scrupulously  clean. 
Mrs.  Dane  had  put  breakfast  on  the  table,  which  consisted  of 
coffee,  hot  corn  bread,  potatoes,  and  bacon. 

"Here's  a  letter,  Moll,"  said  Jim.  "Aunt  Sallie  sent  it 
by  Uncle  Dan  when  he  come  for  the  meal  this  mornin'." 

"A  letter  for  me,"  said  Molly.  "Whoever  can  it  be 
from  ? ' ' 

"Open  hit  and  see,"  laughed  her  father,  as  he  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  The  others  were  too  excited  to  think  of  breakfast 
until  Mollie  opened  her  letter. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  Mrs.  Dane  got  a  letter  from  her 
brother  Will,  who  had  gone  out  west  to  make  his  fortune  years 
ago.     No  one  else  ever  wrote. 

Mollie  opened  the  letter  and  read  slowly.  The  color  left 
her  face  as  she  finished.  She  handed  the  letter  to  her  father, 
walked  over,  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  looked  up  at  the 
mountains  with  dazed,  unseeing  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  miller  after  laboriously  reading  the 
letter.  "As  I  make  hit  out,  hit's  from  some  lawyer  man  out 
in  Calaforny".  Then  looking  at  his  wife,  he  continued,  "Hit 
seems,  Mira,  your  brother  Will  is  done  died,  and  left  our 
little  gal  some  money  to  get  her  edication  with." 

Mountaineers  are  not  at  all  demonstrative,  and  the  little 
group  took  the  news  quietly. 

The  school  in  the  cove  had  not  amounted  to  much  until  the 
year  before,  when  Miss  Farrow,  from  Hendersonville,  taught 
four  months.  In  that  short  time  Mollie  learned  many  things. 
She  realized  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  mountain 
people,  and  those  in  the  valley  beyond.     Miss  Farrow  told 
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her  about  the  boarding  schools  for  girls,  and  MoUie  listened 
eagerly,  never,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  thinking  she  could  ever 
go  to  one. 

She  wrote  to  Miss  Farrow^  telling  of  her  good  fortune,  and 
asking  advice  as  to  where  she  should  go. 

The  summer  flew  by  quickly.  Though  Mollie  had  much 
to  do,  she  found  time  to  study  the  books  she  had,  and,  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  she  got  Jim,  who  was  only  two 
years  her  senior,  to  study  of  nights.  He  would  be  tired 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  but  to  please  Mollie,  he  tried,  and 
before  long  caught  her  enthusiasm  and  was  working  with  all 
his  might. 

Aunt  Sallie  said,  ' '  I  got  so  many  children,  Mollie,  they  air 
jist  in  my  way,  and  Jane  kin  stay  and  hep  your  ma,  while  you 
air  gone.     She's  right  smart  and  peart." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Jane  should  take  Mollie 's  place. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  Mollie  to  leave  home.  All  at  once 
it  became  very  dear.  She  realized  that  she  loved  every  spot 
about  her  mountain  home.  The  hardest  thing  though,  was 
to  leave  her  mother.  She  looked  at  the  thin,  faded  hair 
streaked  with  grey,  at  the  lines  of  care  and  suffering  in  the 
sweet,  patient  face,  then,  down  at  the  little  toil  worn  hands. 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap  as  she  used  to  do  when 
a  little  girl,  and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  "  0  !  dear 
God,"  she  prayed,  "take  care  of  her  and  keep  her  till  I  come 
back  to  make  life  easier  for  her." 

The  mother  understood  the  girl,  and  gently  stroked  the 
soft  black  hair. 

The  mountain  men,  though  rough  and  indifferent  out- 
wardly, at  heart  love  their  wives  and  daughters  with  a  strong 
devotion.  Still  they  know  not  how  to  smooth  their  pathway 
in  life,  and  the  hard  work,  and  monotonous  lives  the  women 
live,  make  them  old  long  before  their  time. 

Mollie  had  said  good-bye  to  every  one,  and  climbed  to  the 
seat  beside  her  father  in  the  spring  wagon.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  blue  serge  coat  suit,  which  she  got  ready  made,  and  a 
blue  felt  hat  trimmed  with  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon. 

Her  other  clothes  she  made  herself. 

Mollie  looked  at  Jim  and  her  mother  as  they  stood  close 
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to  the  wagon.  The  yard  was  full  of  neighbors  and  kin  folk 
come  to  bid  her  good-bye.  She  looked  around  at  them;  the 
little  group  was  strangely  silent. 

A  tall,  blue-eyed  lad  went  over  to  IMollie's  rose  bush  and 
broke  off  a  rich  red  rose.  "Here,  Mollie, "  he  said,  handing 
her  the  rose  on  its  long  stem.  "I  guess  this  is  the  last  one 
that'll  bloom  till  you  git  back,"  and  the  lad's  voice  trembled. 

"Thank  you,  Tom,"  Mollie  said  softly. 

At  last  her  father  picked  up  the  lines,  and  said:  "Well, 
little  gal,  I  guess  we'd  better  be  startin',"  and  in  a  minute 
they  were  driving  down  the  lane  leading  to  the  big  road. 
Mollie  looked  back  and  waved  her  hand  to  them.  They  were 
standing  just  where  she  left  them. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Mollie  reached  her  destination. 
It  was  her  first  trip,  and  one  she  never  forgot. 

A  teacher  from  the  school  met  her.  She  came  and  said 
toher,  "Is  this  Miss  Mollie  Dane?" 

"Yes,  mam,"  said  Mollie,  and  shook  hands  timidly  when 
the  lady  introduced  herself  as  Miss  Merril.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  they  arrived  at  the  college. 

Through  the  trees  Mollie  saw^  the  lights  shining  from  the 
windows  of  the  big  building,  and  happy  voices  of  laughter 
and  song  floated  out  to  them.  As  the  carriage  came  up  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  wide  steps,  the  door  opened  and  a 
crowd  of  girls  came  flying  down  the  steps,  all  talking  and 
laughing  at  once. 

"0,  Miss  Merril,"  cried  a  merry  voice,  "you  are  so  late 
we  thought  you  had  run  away." 

' '  The  train  was  a  little  late, ' '  answered  Miss  Merril  pleas- 
antly. Then  said,  ' '  Girls,  this  is  Miss  Mollie  Dane,  the  young 
lady  whom  we  expected  from  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Be  nice  to  her  and  make  her  feel  at  home." 

' '  Indeed  we  will, ' '  answered  a  chorus  of  voices. 

Mollie  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  cordial  reception,  but 
she  had  no  tim.e  to  think,  for  they  had  entered  a  brilliantly 
lighted  hall. 

Miss  Merril  was  introducing  her  to  the  girls  and  she  never 
knew  afterwards  how  she  got  through  with  it.  She  was  con- 
scious that  the  girls  were  not  so  cordial  as  they  were  when 
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they  met  her  on  the  dimly  lighted  steps.  She  felt  that  they 
were  "taking  her  in",  from  her  hat  to  the  coat  suit,  a  full 
size  too  large,  then  down  to  the  coarse  little  shoes.  If  they 
were  not  laughing  at  her  shy,  awkward  manners,  it  was 
because  they  were  too  well  bred. 

Mollie  never  felt  so  miserable  in  her  life.  She  fought  the 
tears  back,  and  tried  hard  not  to  lose  her  self  control.  In 
a  moment  the  victory  was  hers.  A  fierce  little  spirit  that 
she  didn't  know  she  possessed  when  she  was  back  in  the  moun- 
tains, took  possession  of  her.  She  followed  Miss  Merril  down 
the  long  hall,  with  her  little  head  lifted  proudly,  and  a  quiet 
grace  and  dignity  in  her  bearing  that  any  of  the  girls  might 
have  envied. 

Poor  little  Mollie  was  desperately  homesick  at  first.  The 
girls  held  aloof,  for  the  mountain  girl  was  strange  indeed  to 
them.  Mollie  fought  many  battles  out  alone  in  her  room. 
At  the  start  she  determined  to  win.  Her  life  in  the  open 
air  had  made  her  strong  physically.  She  did  not  have  nerves 
to  contend  with  as  most  city  girls  have,  and  so  she  worked  with 
untiring  energy,  and  soon  she  had  won  the  respect  and  liking 
of  the  whole  school.  In  a  short  time  she  adapted  herself  to 
their  manner  of  living. 

Miss  Merril  became  deeply  interested  in  the  girl,  and 
helped  select  a  few  new  clothes  and  altered  those  she  had. 
Mollie  made  a  better  appearance  and  acquired  quaint,  pretty 
manners  and  became  so  happy  that  she  did  not  look  like  the 
same  girl. 

Mollie  didn  't  know  it,  but  she  was  a  true  little  missionary. 
Her  ambition  was  to  go  home  and  try  to  beautify  and  lighten 
the  dull  life  of  her  people.  She  persuaded  Jim  to  take  some 
of  her  money  and  go  to  a  school  in  Tennessee.  Tom  Ware,  fired 
by  their  example,  sold  a  piece  of  mountain  land  and  went 
with  Jim. 

Four  years  passed,  and  Mollie 's  graduating  night  came. 
Is  there  anything  quite  like  the  last  day  of  school?  The 
girls  are  in  such  a  happy  flutter  of  excitement  and  expect- 
ancy. And  when  they,  dressed  in  their  pretty  white  gowns 
ready  for  the  exercises  of  the  last  night,  could  anything  be 
sweeter  ? 
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Mollie  Dane  was  the  loveliest  girl  there.  From  the  crown 
of  her  lovely  head  to  her  little  white  shod  feet.  Her  black 
hair  was  full  and  soft  around  her  forehead,  and  carried  to 
the  back  where  it  was  done  in  a  loose  knot.  Her  face  was  no 
longer  tanned,  but  fair  and  white  and  rosy.  She  had  not  lost 
her  brilliant  color.  Her  lips  were  scarlet,  and  the  rich  color 
flamed  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as  stars  and  in 
their  brown  depths  was  a  look  of  happiness  that  had  never 
been  there  before,  for  was  not  the  goal  won  ? 

As  she  looked  over  the  sea  of  faces  in  the  vast  audience, 
she  saw  her  brother  and  Tom  "Ware  sitting  near  the  front. 
They  smiled  at  her  as  she  gracefully  received  the  honors  that 
were  showered  upon  her. 

She  had  won  two  gold  medals  and  the  audience  applauded 
wildly. 

Among  the  many  flowers  that  were  thrown  at  her  feet  was 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  red  roses.  She  thought  of  the  rose  bush 
growing  at  the  corner  of  the  little  cabin  home  as  she  read 
the  card  that  was  tucked  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  rose,  "Fer 
my  little  gal." 

Her  arms  were  full  of  blossoms,  but  none  were  so  beautiful, 
nor  so  dear  as  those  from  the  far  off  home,  sent  by  those 
loving  hearts  in  the  mountains  of  the  ' '  Old  North  State ' ' 

At  last  it  was  over.  The  girls  and  teachers  crowded 
around  Mollie.  Two  tall,  handsome  boys  pushed  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  (You  would  know  that  one  was  Mollie 's 
brother,  for  his  resemblance  to  her  was  striking.)  The  other 
boy  was  Tom  Ware.  Mollie  saw  them  coming  and  her  face 
lighted  up  with  pride  and  pleasure.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  these  two  manly  looking  boys.  As  they 
came  up  she  extended  both  hands  to  them. 

"Mollie,"  said  Jim,  "we  surely  are  proud  of  you  to- 
night. ' ' 

"Well,  I  should  say  we  were!"  laughed  Tom.  "I  don't 
think  it  was  fair  for  you  to  carry  off  all  the  honors." 

Mollie  looked  up  into  the  smiling  blue  eyes,  and  said, 
"Well,  Tom,  from  what  I  hear,  you  have  not  been  very  fair 
yourself.     I  was  sorry  for  those  Tennessee  boys." 

Mollie  and  Jim   are  home  now.     Two   rooms  have  been 
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added  to  the  cabin.  A  wide  porch  runs  across  the  front  of 
the  house.  Where  the  wooden  shutters  hung,  are  windows 
with  white  muslin  curtains.  At  the  corner  of  the  porch  is 
Mollie's  rosebush,  but  it  is  not  alone.  Many  others  bloom  in 
the  yard.  Back  of  the  house  is  a  flower  garden,  where  many 
beautiful  flowers  bloom. 

Jim  has  charge  of  the  farm.  He  and  Tom  have  been 
studying  agriculture.  The  old  farmers  laughed  at  them 
when  they  first  tried  their  new  methods.  But  as  time  went 
on,  and  the  boys  brought  their  farms  up  to  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation,  the  old  farmers  were  won  over. 

Mollie,  too,  had  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first.  The  people 
did  not  understand  her  and  thought  she  was  putting  on  airs. 
But  she  worked  bravely  on,  for  she  loved  her  people,  and 
never  wavered  from  her  purpose  to  help  them  try  for  better 
things. 

She  started  a  school  in  her  own  home.  She  taught  the  girls 
to  cook  and  sew.  Her  neatly  kept  home  was  an  object  lesson 
which  the  girls  were  not  slow  to  profit  by. 

At  last  she  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude  that  her 
unselfish  life  deserved,  and  she  can  now  begin  to  see  the 
fruit  of  her  labors,  and  is  happy. 

Tom  Ware  has  a  beautiful  farm,  and  has  built  a  nice,  neat 
little  cottage,  with  conveniences  that  were  never  seen  or 
heard  of  before  in  the  cove,  and  he  and  Mollie  are  soon  to  be 
married. 

They  will  always  make  their  home  in  the  mountains,  and 
continue  the  work  God  intended  them  to  do. 
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The  Dramatic  Element  Found  in  the  Aeneid 

Clara  Booth  Byrd,  '13,  Cornelian 

Although  Virgil's  iEneid  has  been  considered  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  greatest  epic  poems  ever  produced,  still  a 
close  study  of  this  epic  reveals  in  a  marked  degree  dramatic 
substance  and  tragic  power.  Indeed,  so  noticeable  are  these 
elements  that  the  poem  might  reasonably  be  called — to  coin 
a  phrase  for  the  occasion — epic-dramatic. 

The  elements  of  the  drama  as  they  were  expounded  by 
Aristotle  to  the  Greeks  differ  somewhat  from  those  set  forth  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  but  certain  essential  characteristics 
are  common  to  all  dramatic  productions  of  every  age.  We 
find,  for  example,  that  in  a  dramatic  composition  the  inter- 
est centers  around  one  or  two  persons — the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  Moreover,  they  are  exceptional  beings,  conspicuous 
on  account  of  their  high  birth  and  rank,  in  all  respects  above 
the  average  level  of  humanity. 

We  find  further,  that  in  a  tragedy — the  division  of  the 
drama  under  consideration — these  characters  are  involved  in 
a  tale  of  suffering — unexpected,  exceptional,  often  unde- 
served, which  finally  eulmiinates  in  the  death  of  the  hero,  or 
heroine,  or  both.  A  conflict  rages  within  the  soul  of  the 
hero,  or  between  him  and  some  external  force.  He  desires 
something ;  he  strives  for  it  with  his  whole  being.  But  his 
struggle  is  a  losing  one,  and  he  is  at  last  driven  down  to  defeat 
by  the  power  which  is  absolutely  relentless,  which  cannot 
be  thwarted.  This  overpowering  force,  according  to  the 
Roman  idea,  was  Fate,  against  which  human  will  dashed  itself 
in  vain ;  according  to  ours,  the  influence  set  in  motion  by  the 
actions  of  the  individual  himself.  Tragedy,  then,  in  its  es- 
sential meaning,  is  a  story  of  exceptional  calamity,  leading 
inevitably  through  many  a  conflict  to  the  death  of  the  hero. 

With  regard  to  the  technique  of  the  drama :  In  the  first 
act  we  are  introduced  to  a  little  world  of  persons  and  to  the 
situation  out  of  which  the  catastrophe  arises.  In  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  acts,  the  situation  develops  and  advances, 
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sometimes  backward,  sometimes  forward — with  an  oscillating 
movement — to  the  catastrophe,  which  occurs  in  act  five. 
This,  however,  is  an  arbitrary  division,  and  one  to  which 
Virgil  does  not  altogether  conform. 

The  ^neid,  consisting  of  twelve  books,  divides  naturally 
into  two  distinct  dramas.  One  tragedy  is  found  in  the  first 
six  books;  the  other  in  the  last  six.  In  considering  the  first 
drama,  we  see  that  Virgil  does  not  confine  his  exposition  to 
the  first  book,  nor  does  he  set  forth  the  facts  in  chronological 
order.  On  the  contrary,  he  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res, 
reaches  backward,  then  forward,  weaving  in  an  episode  here 
and  there,  until  he  completes  the  exposition  in  Book  III  with 
a  story  of  adventure  told  by  the  hero  at  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  heroine. 

In  this  exposition  we  learn  that  the  city  of  Troy  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks;  that  ^neas,  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchises,  in  obedience  to  the  gods,  has  embarked  with  a  num- 
ber of  companions  and  set  out  for  the  land  called  Italy ;  that 
Juno,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Trojan  race,  has  raised 
a  tempest  and  shipwrecked  the  wanderers  near  the  coast  of 
Carthage,  but  that  Venus  has  contrived  to  procure  for  them 
a  kindly  reception  by  Dido,  the  Carthaginian  queen. 

Now  iEneas,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  the 
goddess  Venus;  he  was  a  semi-mortal,  enthroned  by  birth 
far  above  the  common  level.  High  birth,  however,  does  not 
always  guarantee  a  character  equally  high.  Therefore,  let  us 
see  if  iEneas  is  worthy  to  be  a  hero.  What  more  reliable 
estimate  of  a  man's  true  worth  can  be  found  than  that  given 
by  those  with  whom  he  lives  his  intimate,  daily  life?  This 
is  the  testimony  of  his  associates : 

''^neas  was  our  king,  than  whom 
The  breath  of  heaven  none  e'er  drew. 
More  brave,  more  pious  or  more  true." 

That  he  had  physical  beauty  also,  one  would  scarcely 
think  to  question,  and  yet  in  confirmation  we  are  plainly  told 
that 
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"Venus  round  her  darling's  head 
A  length  of  clustering  locks  had  spread, 
Crowned  him  with  youth's  purpureal  light 
And  made  his  eyes  gleam  glad  and  bright — 
Such  loveliness  the  hands  of  art 
To  ivory's  native  hues  impart." 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  in  full  completeness,  the  ancient 
conception  of  a  hero — exalted  rank,  supreme  goodness  and 
courage,  physical  charm? 

What  shall  we  say  of  Dido?  We  remember  at  once  that 
she  is  queen ;  her  station  could  not  be  more  honorable.  We 
see  her,  first,  on  her  way  to  the  temple : 

''Queen  Dido  with  a  warrior  train 
In  beauty's  pride  approached  the  fane. 
As  when  upon  Eurotas'  banks 

Or  Cynthus'  summits  high 
Diana  leads  the  Oread  ranks 

In  choric  revelry, 
Girt  with  her  quiver,  straight  and  tall, 
Though  all  be  gods,  she  towers  o'er  all; 
Latona's  mild  maternal  eyes 
Beam   with   unspoken   ecstasies; 
So  Dido  looked ;  so  mid  the  throng 
With  joyous  steps  she  moved  along." 

We  see  her  as  she  sits  among  her  people,  administering 
the  law,  directing  the  work  of  building  her  city.  We  are  told 
that  this  city  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  are  prosperous  and  happy.  We 
know  at  once  that  she  is  capable,  efficient ;  forceful  enough 
to  exact  obedience,  and  gentle  enough  to  win  love.  What 
other  qualifications  could  we  ask  that  our  heroine  possess  than 
those  of  high  rank,  efficiency,  beauty  of  person,  and  womanly 
gentleness. 

Now,  iEneas  and  Dido  meet  in  this  city  by  the  sea. 
Venus,  still  in  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  by  a  cun- 
ning device,  causes  Dido  to  fall  in  love  with  ^neas.  This, 
then,  is  the  situation : 

A  shipwrecked  man,  without  home  or  wife,  kingly,  brave, 
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fair  to  look  upon,  driven  by  the  hand  of  fate  to  seek  a  land 
unknown,  is  cast,  through  no  wish  of  his  own,  upon  the 
Carthaginian  shore.  He  is  graciously  received  by  the  queen, 
in  whose  radiant  personality  all  lovable  qualities  are  com- 
bined. He  is  seeking  a  city  to  build.  She  is  building  a  city. 
Fate  causes  her  to  give  her  love  to  him.  Fate  has  said  that 
iEneas  must  sail  on  to  Italy.  Dido  is  no  ordinary  woman. 
She  will  experience  no  ordinary  love,  ^neas  himself  is  a 
man.  The  shadow  of  fate  rests  upon  these  two.  What  is  to 
come  out  of  the  situation? 

We  have  said  that  tragedy  must  be  a  story  of  suffering 
and  calamity,  of  conflict,  of  human  Avill  clashing  in  vain  with 
fate.  Let  us  retrace  for  a  moment,  and  bring  more  clearly 
to  mind  what  has  been  partially  said  before.  Imagine  ^neas 
as  he  fled  from  burning  Troy  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
his  native  city  falling  in  ruin  around  him — bloodshed  and 
slaughter  everywhere.  Then  followed  seven  long  years  of 
wandering,  the  hero  tossed  by  storms  at  sea,  met  with  every 
vicissitude  by  land.  Still  he  moved  on,  sickness  and  death  his 
constant  companions,  until  at  last,  the  fatal  storm,  and  his 
landing  at  Carthage.  Shall  we  wonder  that  he  wishes  to 
linger  here  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  beauty? 

Dido,  too,  has  had  her  share  of  sorrow.  Her  husband  had 
been  murdered  by  her  brother ;  she  fled  from  his  home ;  and 
to  escape  death,  founded  a  city  which  she  herself  should 
govern.  We  cannot  question  that  her  soul  has  many  times 
agonized  over  her  unhappy  state,  and  that  her  woman's 
nature  has  sometimes  faltered  before  her  task.  Small  wonder 
that  she  should  wish  ^neas  to  linger  there,  a  protection  from 
her  foes  without,  and  a  solace  for  her  cares  within.  The 
conflict  is  on. 

When  ^neas  at  the  banquet  concludes  the  story  of  his 
sufferings  he  goes  to  rest,  but  Dido's  whole  being  is  aflame. 
She  has  never  seen  so  fair  a  hero  before,  so  sympathetic,  so 
brave.  And  all  her  woman's  heart  goes  out  to  him  in  love  and 
adoration.  In  her  exuberance,  she  calls  her  sister,  and  con- 
fesses her  passion  for  her  guest: 
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"How  god-like  he  seems, 
How  bold  his  port, 
How  fair  his  face ! 

Were  bed  and  bridal  ought  but  pain, 
Perhaps  I  had  been  weak  again. 

■tP  ^  -JP  *  "w" 

Dear  Anna,  aye,  I  will  confess, 
Since  that  wild  moment  of  distress 
When  poor  Sychaeus  foully  bled 
And  brother's  crime  a  home  made  red, 
He,  he  alone  has  touched  my  heart, 
And  made  my  faltering  purpose  start." 

Dido  becomes  frantic  with  love.  In  the  very  unhappiness 
of  her  joy,  she  wanders  aimlessly  through  the  town,  leaving 
her  work  neglected ;  or  at  home,  clasps  the  couch  ' '  which  his 
dear  form  has  pressed".  She  is  happy  only  when  with  ^neas 
by  her  side  she  shows  to  him  her  buildings,  her  stores  of  trade, 
and  the  stately  homes  of  her  city.  So  obsessed  does  she  be- 
come that  she  spends  her  days  and  nights  in  his  entertainment 
and  in  companionship  with  him. 

The  cloud  darkens.  Juno,  ever  jealous,  contrives  that  a 
mock  marriage  ceremony  be  performed,  by  reason  of  which 
Dido  thinks  she  is  properly  married.  The  gods  are  tangling 
the  net.  How  can  these  two  human  beings  disentangle  them- 
selves? Is  not  the  universal  tragedy  that  of  innocence  suf- 
fering unjustly!  And  the  most  agonizing  cry  that  ever 
escaped  human  lips — is  it  not  the  cry  of  sorrow  undeserved? 
And  is  not  the  tragedy  all  the  more  heart-rending  when  the 
victim  is  a  woman?  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  Dido  and 
^neas  are  human,  subject  to  human  emotions,  but  that  their 
movements  are  controlled  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  fates  are 
irresistible.  The  mock  marriage  is  the  crisis  in  the  drama. 
After  that,  the  catastrophe  hastens. 

A  rejected  lover  of  Dido's,  having  learned  the  state  of 
affairs,  prays  Jupiter  to  intervene.  The  second  crisis  is  seen 
when  the  messenger  reaches  ^neas.  The  young  man  has 
assumed  a  part  in  the  government  with  Dido,  and  is  busy 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  buildings.     Mercury 
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approaches  and  upbraids  ^neas  for  having  forgotten  his 
mission.  "Arouse  yourself,"  cries  he,  "and  if  zeal  no  more 
your  soul  inflame  to  labor  for  your  own  fair  name,  arouse 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  your  son !  Remember  that  Rome  on 
seven  hills  awaits  you.  Oh !  do  you  stay,  content  the  obsequi- 
ous lord  to  play,  and  beautify  your  lady 's  town  ? ' ' 

In  addition  to  the  conflict  within  the  soul  of  Dido,  there- 
fore, the  conflict  now  assumes  two  other  phases ;  first,  the  con- 
flict in  the  soul  of  ^neas ;  second,  the  conflict  between  the 
hero  and  heroine. 

^neas  stands  aghast,  amazed,  overcome  with  remorse 
that  he  has  been  found  wanting  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  overcome  with  grief  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Dido. 
How  can  he  leave  her,  how  can  he  approach  her  with  the 
truth?  Yet  can  he  disobey  the  gods?  What  words  shall  he 
use  to  her?  Will  he  not  deserve  her  scorn?  But  duty  to 
the  gods — is  that  not  more  impelling  than  his  own  desires? 
He  fights  the  battle  out,  and  gives  orders  that  the  ships  be 
made  ready. 

And  Dido,  all  unconscious,  dreams  her  happy  dream,  "nor 
thinks  that  aught  could  break  those  golden  links."  But 
what  can  escape  love's  witchful  eye?  The  atmosphere  seems 
charged  with  uneasiness  and  soon  rumor  comes  to  say  that 
the  crews  are  being  mustered.  What  does  it  mean  ?  To  Dido 
it  means  nothing  more  than  the  tragedy — as  old  as  time — of 
the  trust  of  woman  broken  by  the  faithlessness  of  man.  She 
flies  to  him,  frenzied  with  grief :  '^ 

' '  What !  would  the  wretch  the  crime  conceal 
And  like  a  thief  from  Carthage  steal?" 

She  implores  him  at  least  not  to  leave  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  winter's  tempest.  She  entreats  him  in  the  name  of  her 
anguish,  of  her  wedlock;  in  the  name  of  her  kindness  in  his 
hour  of  distress,  in  the  name  of  the  joy  she  has  been  to  him 
not  to  leave  her.  "If  prayer  can  touch  you,  change  your 
will, "  she  pleads.  She  has  given  him  her  all ;  she  has  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Libyan  hordes ;  she  has  scorned  others  who 
have  sought  her  hand ;  she  has  even  trampled  on  her  own  good 
name.     And  then,  with  voice  subdued,  and  tears  stayed  for 
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an  instant,  she  makes  a  supreme  appeal  to  the  most  sacred 
feelings  in  the  human  heart,  and  regrets  that  there  will  be  no 
child  of  iEneas  to  "recall  his  face  and  gambol  in  her  hall". 

He  hears  her,  apparently  unmoved,  but  let  us  not  suppose 
that  he  is  not  grieved.  Sorrow  swells  in  his  heart.  He  knows 
her  claim  is  just,  and  exclaims,  "While  memory  lasts  and 
pulses  beat,  the  thought  of  Dido  shall  be  sweet ! "  He  strug- 
gles manfully  with  his  tears,  and  finally  tells  her  that  the 
gods  have  ordered  him  to  go.  "To  Italy,  not  of  my  will,  I 
follow  on." 

Dido's  frame  trembles  with  fury,  and  she  pours  out  her 
rage  in  words  seething  and  burning  with  anger.  Rock-born, 
she  calls  him,  the  nursling  of  tigers ;  cold,  pitiless,  basely  un- 
grateful. How  she  regrets  that  she  did  not  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  fire  and  famine!  "Oh,"  her  woman's  heart  cries 
out,  ' '  I  have  no  faith  on  earth,  no  trust  in  heaven ! ' '  She 
heaps  her  curses  upon  him,  and  swears  that  her  ghost  shall 
never  quit  his  side.  ' '  Your  cry  of  woe,  base  wretch,  shall  reach 
me  down  below."  Then  weak  and  sick,  she  turns  away,  and 
is  borne  fainting  to  her  chamber.  But  she  dashes  her  will  in 
vain  against  the  will  of  >^neas — he  is  in  the  hands  of  fate. 

"For  good  ^neas,  though  he  fain 
Would  follow  and  console  her  pain, 
With  many  a  groan  his  mighty  breast 
Shaken  all  o'er  with  love  suppressed. 
Bows  n'ertheless  to  heaven's  command 
And  swiftly  hies  him  to  the  land." 

What  felt  you,  Dido,  in  that  hour?  But  why  prolong  the 
story  of  her  suffering.  We  know  that  in  one  last,  desperate 
attempt,  she  sends  her  sister  to  make  an  appeal  to  him.  But 
^neas,  though  his  heart  is  breaking,  is  in  the  clutches  of  an 
overpowering  fate,  and  thus  replies — 

"Fate  bars  the  way." 

"The  gods  above 
His  gentle  ears  make  deaf  to  love." 

Dido  is  maddened.  She  does  not  close  her  burning  eyes 
in  sleep.     One  thought  possesses  her  mind — that  she  must  die. 
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The  idea  grows.  At  last  her  resolution  is  taken.  She  has  a 
funeral  pile  erected.  But  she  is  a  woman,  and  even  though 
she  hates,  she  still  loves.  And  so  perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
touch  in  the  whole  sad  story  is  given  when  on  the  night  before 
her  death  she  brings  together  the  gifts  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  her,  the  garments  he  has  left  behind,  clasps  them  to  her 
heart  and  caresses  them. 

The  details  of  what  followed  need  not  be  told.  Enough 
to  say  that  when  ^neas  has  a  second  time  been  warned  to 
leave,  and  has  actually  set  sail.  Dido  makes  her  final  resolu- 
tion. She  climbs  upon  the  funeral  pile,  the  smoke  of  which 
can  be  seen  by  the  fugitives  out  at  sea.  There  is  a  flash  of 
steel,  a  smothered  cry,  confusion,  shrieks — and  Dido,  the 
beautiful  Carthaginian  queen,  lies  dead. 

If  the  essence  of  tragedy  is  suffering,  and  a  conflict  with 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  overcome ;  if  it  means  the  death  of 
one  in  every  way  fit  to  be  a  heroine,  and  if  it  excites  to  pity 
those  who  hear  the  tale — will  any  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
essential  elements  of  the  drama? 

When  we  approach  the  study  of  the  second  tragedy,  we 
find  that  the  elements  of  the  drama  are  by  no  means  so 
varied  as  those  in  the  first,  nor  can  our  treatment  be  alto- 
gether the  same.  One  element — that  of  human  will  in  futile 
conflict  wnth  a  relentless  fate — predominates. 

In  book  seven,  the  situation  is  unfolded,  ^neas  arrives 
in  Latium,  the  land  to  which  he  was  destined  to  come,  and  is 
kindly  received  by  King  Latinus.  The  king  has  one  daughter, 
Lavinia,  whom  he  is  anxious  to  see  happily  married,  for  he  is 
growing  old  and  needs  an  heir  to  his  throne.  Heretofore, 
Turnus,  a  prince  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  has  been  the  favored 
suitor;  but  a  few  days  before  the  landing  of  Jilneas,  the 
father  was  warned  by  the  gods  not  to  betroth  his  daughter  to 
a  native  prince  but  to  await  a  foreigner  whose  mighty  deeds 
should  render  his  name  immortal.  Whereupon,  when  Latinus 
hears  that  ^neas  has  arrived,  he  immediately  offers  the 
hand  of  Lavinia  to  him  in  marriage. 

Now  Turnus  loves  Lavinia  with  all  the  strength  of  a  noble 
soul,  and  he  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  her.  He  has  a  per- 
sonality, which,  like  Dido's,  is  vigorous  and  engaging.     More- 
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over,  he  is  patriotic  and  Italian.  He  has  a  proud  lineage,  and 
his  own  reputation  for  nobility  and  courage  casts  no  shadow 
upon  the  record  of  his  ancestors.  His  beauty  of  person  is 
famed  far  and  wide.     Indeed, 

"Full  many  a  prince  from  Latium  land 
And  all  Ausonia  sought  her  hand; 
Young  Turnus  chief,  to  Kings  allied, 
And  comelier  far  than  all  beside. 
Much  favored  of  the  Cjueen,  strove 
With  earnest  zeal  to  speed  his  love." 

Now,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  place  all  the  blame  for  the 
tragedy  upon  external  forces,  or  upon  fate ;  for  Turnus  within 
his  own  character,  is  not  the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  insult 
and  oppression.  But  Juno  still  pushes  forward  the  tragedy. 
The  young  girl's  mother  is  opposed  to  a  union  with  this 
stranger.  She  favors  Turnus.  Juno,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  sends  one  of  the  furies  to  goad  the  mother  to  rebellion, 
so  that  she,  in  turn,  stirs  up  the  people  to  oppose  her  hus- 
band's wishes.  Then  Juno  sends  the  fury  to  Turnus,  taunting 
him  for  his  weakness,  and  lashing  him  into  frenzy.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  at  once  aroused.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  fate,  and 
is  no  longer  master  of  himself.  He  arms  himself,  arouses  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  declares  war  against  ^neas. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation :  The  Fates  have  said  that 
^neas  shall  possess  Italy ;  they  have  declared  that  he  shall 
have  Lavinia  for  his  wife.  Turnus  loves  her  desperately,  and 
with  all  reason  deserves  her.  He  is  noble,  handsome,  of  high 
rank,  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law.  The 
furies  have  lashed  him  into  madness.  He  has  declared  war. 
The  combat  for  Lavinia,  to  which  Turnus  is  impelled,  not  only 
by  the  furies,  but  by  his  own  resolve,  is  on.  What  is  to 
come  out  of  the  situation?  Step  by  step  the  issue  is  worked 
out. 

The  eighth  book  interposes  dramatic  delay,  during  which 
the  fatality  of  the  tragedy  is  more  definitely  impressed.  It 
serves  also  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  character  of  Turnus. 
"In  foremost  ranks  see  Turnus  move,  his  comely  head 
the  rest  above."     We  know  that  he  is  no  craven.     ^Eneas, 
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with  all  his  assurance,  feels  it,  and  in  his  distress  appeals  to 
Evander  for  aid.  His  mother  Venus  requests  Vulcan  to  make 
arms  for  her  son  which  shall  render  him  impregnable.  With 
the  gods  and  fate  against  him  what  can  Turnus  do  ?  Our  pity 
goes  out  to  him.  He  is  fighting  a  losing  fight,  with  all  the 
odds  against  him. 

Book  nine  still  further  serves  to  emphasize  the  noble 
character  of  Turnus.  Virgil  records,  in  the  case  of  Turnus, 
little  of  the  anguish  which  racked  the  soul  of  Dido.  This 
must  be  necessarily  true,  since  the  suffering  of  a  man  is 
usually  less  demonstrative  than  that  of  a  woman.  Turnus 
suffers,  but  he  does  not  suffer  inward  grief  alone;  he  fights. 
He  hurls  himself  against  his  foe  with  arms  uplifted  to  strike 
him  down;  and  wherever  Turnus  goes,  confusion  and  death 
follow  in  his  wake.  So  valiant  is  he,  so  invincible,  that,  al- 
though we  know  ^neas  well,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  belief 
that  if  the  fates  were  not  against  him,  Turnus  would  win. 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  this  seeming  injustice  done  to  a 
truly  noble  soul  that  calls  forth  our  pity. 

In  book  ten  the  action  advances  to  what  is  really  the 
crisis  in  the  drama.  In  the  course  of  a  battle,  Turnus  strikes 
down  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  strips  off'  his  belt  and  fas- 
tens it  upon  himself.  iKneas  has  promised  to  return  this 
son  in  safety.    We  shall  see  later  the  result  of  the  occurrence. 

The  war  continues  through  book  eleven.  In  book  twelve 
the  action  rises  quickly  to  a  climax;  the  denouement  imme- 
diately follows.  The  Latin  troops  have  at  last  been  entirely 
defeated  and  Turnus  becomes  infuriated.  It  is  he  who  has 
urged  on  the  war ;  it  is  he  who  has  resolved  to  settle  it.  He 
goes  to  the  king : 

''Not  Turnus,  trust  me,  bars  the  way. 
No  need  the  Phrygians  to  unsay 
The  words  they  spoke  in  face  of  day. 
Their  covenant  disown ; 
I  meet  him  now ;  the  victims  bring 
And  seal  the  treaty,  gracious  king. 
My  hand  shall  lay  the  Trojan  low. 
Who  left  his  own  land  to  the  foe; 
And  Latium  sit  and  see  the  show. 
While  I  in  arms  alone 
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Wash  out  the  blot  that  stains  our  pride 
Or  let  him  take  the  forfeit  bride, 
Accept  the  conquered  throne." 

No  words  can  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  He  is 
determined.     The  challenge  is  sent  and  accepted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  duel. 
Sufficient,  that  it  is  fought  with  all  the  skill  of  two  men, 
well-matched  according  to  natural  power;  but  on  the  side  of 
one,  victory  is  certain,  and  on  the  other,  defeat  is  inevitable. 
When  at  last  Turnus  falls  to  the  ground  and  iEneas  bends 
over  him,  exultant,— 

"Rolling  his  eyes,  Jilneas  stood. 
And  checked  his  sword,  athirst  for  blood. 
Now  faltering,  more  and  more  he  felt 
The  human  heart  within  him  melt; 
When  round  the  shoulder  wreathed  in  pride 
The  belt  of  Pallas  he  espied. 
Soon  as  his  eyes  had  gazed  their  fill 
On  that  sad  monument  of  ill. 
Live  fury  kindling  every  vein. 
He  cries  with  terrible  disdain : 
'What!  in  my  friend's  dear  spoils  arrayed 
To  me  for  mercy  sue? 

'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas,  Pallas  guides  the  blade : 
From  your  cursed  blood  his  injured  shade 
Thus  takes  the  atonement  due.' 
Thus  as  he  spoke,  his  sword  he  drave 
With  fierce  and  fiery  blow 
Through  the  broad  breast  before  him  spread: 
The  stalwart  limbs  grew  cold  and  dead ; 
One  groan  the  indignant  spirit  gave. 
Then  sought  the  shades  below." 

Although  the  iEneid  has  won  its  place  in  fame  as  an  epic 
poem,  still  the  stories  of  Dido  and  Turnus  present  unmis- 
takably some  of  the  most  predominant  characteristics  of  the 
drama.  The  lofty  station  of  these  two,  their  noble  character, 
their  intense  suffering,  their  death  so  inevitable  and  so  unde- 
served, combine  to  make  a  tragedy,  the  greatness  of  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  literature  of  any  people. 
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To  the  Catbird 

Lila  Melvin,  '14,  Adel-phian 

0  bird,  whom  bard  or  poet  ne  'er  hath  sung, 
Neglected  long,  though  thou'rt  found  among 
The  sweetest  singers  in  forest  round, — 
All  hail!  thou  master  of  sweet  sound. 

Bright  mocking  minstrel,  on  yon  budding  tree, 
Flooding  the  woods  with  bursts  of  melody. 
From  heart  where  cheerfulness  doth  reign  supreme, 
We  joy  to  hear  your  happy,  playful  theme. 

When  blithe,  each  songster's  note  you  mock, 
You  laugh  at  his  resentment,  as  you  shock 
Him  with  your  glee.     But  bird,  your  sweetest  lay 
Is  one  of  tender  love  at  break  of  day. 
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The  Telephone  Girl 

Ruth  Harris,  '15,  Adelphian 

It  was  a  hot  Saturday  morning  late  in  June.  The  main 
street  of  Pleasantville  was  stifling  with  the  dust  raised  by 
the  stream  of  farmers  coming  to  town.  The  office  windows  of 
the  telephone  exchange  were  down  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  within.  With  rolled  up  shirt 
sleeves  the  red-faced  manager  sat  perspiring  over  the  desk 
telephone.  From  above,  the  sounds  of  the  operators  at  work 
floated  down. 

"Hello — hello,  there's  your  party,  Mr.  Jones — number, 
number  please? — three-one-five — Selma,  ring  me  Benson — • 
number — ticket  for  Kingston.     Number,  please?" 

Presently  the  manager  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  bang. 

"Darn,"  he  said,  and  his  big  fist  smote  the  desk. 

"That  fool  Perry  says  he  can't  spare  me  an  operator  on 
no  account,  and  there  Miss  Price  had  to  go  leave  without  giv- 
in'  a  minute's  notice.  The  girls'  summer  vacations  begins 
first  of  July  and  who  in  the  thunder  am  I  goin'  to  get — " 

A  knock  at  the  door  just  then  interrupted  him  and  a  slight 
figure  in  black  entered.  Her  ill  fitting  dress  bore  the  signs  of 
being  made  by  inexperienced  fingers  and  her  freckled  arms 
and  hands  were  those  of  a  toiler  in  the  fields.  A  heavy  black 
veil  thrown  back  over  the  hat  disclosed  a  wealth  of  auburn 
hair  surrounding  a  sad,  sharp  little  face  betokening  a 
wretched  home  life ;  and  her  eyes  were  frightened. 

"A  scary  little  thing  without  much  backbone,"  was  the 
manager's  mental  comment.  But  if  he  had  noticed  the  mouth 
he  could  have  detected  no  weakness  there. 

"Good  morning,  is  this  Mr.  Jones?  My  name  is  Mary 
MePhail, "  she  said,  shrinking  with  embarrassment. 

' '  Howdy  do.  Miss  McPhail — Yes  I  'm  your  man,  walk  right 
in.     Have  a  seat — what  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

"I — ah — I"  she  returned,  "I — I  thought  you  might  need 
some  more  help,  ah — that  is,  somebody  said  you  wanted  an- 
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other  girl  and  I  thought  I'd  come  'round  and  see  about  gettin' 
a  job." 

The  relieved  Mr.  Jones  hired  her  on  the  spot  and  imme- 
diately took  her  up  to  the  operating  room  to  learn  the  board. 

"Now  here's  your  headset,"  he  explained.  "You  put 
this  around  your  neck  so.  That  goes  on  your  ear.  Now 
when  a  light  comes  up,  you  stick  in  the  back  plug  and  say 
number,  and  then  you  stick  this  in  the  number  they  said  and 
then  you  ring  with  this  lever  so.  Do  you  see?  Now  I  am  a 
goin'  to  put  you  on  the  board  here  with  Miss  Wilson  and  you 
just  listen  to  what  she  says  till  you  catch  on.  And  in  about 
two  weeks  you'll  be  a  goin'  it  yourself."  Thus  having  spoken 
Mr.  Jones  departed  in  good  spirits  at  having  his  difficulties 
solved. 

At  noon  Mary  McPhail  left  the  olSce  and  started  down 
town.  Main  street  was  deserted  except  for  a  red  haired 
farmer  jogging  along  behind  an  old  gray  mare.  Suddenly 
Mary  stopped  and  her  face  went  white. 

"0  Lord,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  cried,  and  pulling  her 
veil  down,  she  ran  wildly  into  a  side  street.  Completely  out 
of  breath  she  leaned  against  a  board  fence,  and  drew  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  she  saw  no  one  was  pursuing. 

"Safe,  thank  goodness!"  she  panted,  "safe  for  one  time 
at  least." 

Pulling  her  veil  down  yet  more  securely  she  went  on. 
Carefully  avoiding  Main  street,  she  wended  her  way  through 
dingy  back  alleys  until  she  reached  that  unpretentious  part 
of  Main  street  which  lay  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
telephone  exchange.  There  was  a  grimy  grocery  store  on  the 
corner,  and  here  Mary  stopped. 

"A  box  of  crackers  and  a  box  of  potted  ham,"  she  re- 
turned in  response  to  the  grocery  boy 's,  ' '  Sump  'n  for  you  ? ' ' 

On  leaving  the  store  she  looked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
street;  then  she  turned  and  disappeared  into  a  faded  brown 
house  across  the  way  where  the  sign  "boarding  house"  glared 
across  the  door. 

For  two  weeks  Mary  McPhail  came  to  the  telephone  office 
every  morning  and  stayed  all  day  trying  to  learn  the  board. 
And  the  manager  was  pleased  because  he  had  got  a  girl  that 
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would  "stick".     But  the  night  operator  voiced  the  opinion  of 
all  the  other  girls  when  one  day  she  said : 

"Now,  I  just  tell  you  what — that  little  new  operator 
they've  got  sure  is  one  too  much  for  me — she's  the  queerest 
thing.  Why  she  just  slicks  her  hair  back  and  don't  friz  it  a 
bit,  and  she  never  will  say  a  word  about  where  she  came 
from  or  nothin',  and  every  time  I  tried  to  talk  to  'er  last  night 
when  she  worked  till  nine  o'clock,  why  she  just  shut  up  like 
an  oyster  and  I  couldn  't  get  'er  to  say  a  word — I  declare  she 
looks  like  she'd  never  had  a  good  time  or  a  beau  or  nothin'  in 
her  life — and  law !  she's  so  slow,  she'll  never  make  an  operator 
in  this  world.     I  don't  know  what  we're  goin'  to  do." 

On  Sundays  the  operators  took  the  work  turn  about.  Two 
worked  each  Sunday;  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  But  the  following  Sunday  the  operator  who 
worked  in  the  afternoon  was  sick,  so  Mary  was  obliged  to  take 
her  place.  At  noon  that  Sunday  the  weather  was  hot  and 
sultry,  indicating  a  thunderstorm  later  on.  She  came  to 
the  office  looking  pale  and  discouraged.  Crackers  and  potted 
ham  are  not  very  appetizing  in  hot  weather,  but  board  is  high, 
you  know,  and  an  operator  does  not  get  any  pay  while  she  is 
learning. 

When  Mary  came  to  work  the  good  people  of  Pleasantville 
were  just  sitting  down  to  their  Sunday  dinners ;  so  there  were 
few  people  calling,  and  Mary  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
fanned.  There  arose  before  her  a  vision  in  all  its  refreshing 
coolness,  a  vision  of  a  little  farmhouse  surrounded  by  snowy 
plum  blossoms,  and  a  little  old  woman  sat  in  an  invalid's 
chair  on  the  porch.  Then  the  vision  changed.  The  heat  of 
a  summer's  sun  beat  relentlessly  upon  the  bare  house.  A 
great  boorish  farmer  with  a  shock  of  red  hair  stood  cursing 
her  from  the  doorway,  and  there  was  a  fresh  grave  on  the 
hillside.     A  low  stifled  sob  came  from  the  lips  of  the  girl. 

' '  0  Mother — Mother ! "  she  cried,  ' '  for  your  sake  I  'm  glad 
you're  gone,  little  mother!  You  were  from  a  different  stock 
from  him  and  he  killed  you  with  work  in  the  field,  and  he 
would  have  done  me  the  same  way  and  I  couldn't  stand  it  no 
longer  after  you  went;  so  I  ran  away. 

"  0 !  mother,  you  told  me  to  make  somethin '  worth  while 
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and  I've  tried!  I've  tried  to  start  out  and  get  higher,  but 
I  can't  even  do  this  work.  I  won't  ever  be  anything!  It's 
just  like  he  used  to  be  always  a  tellin'  me  that  I  wasn't  good 
for  nothin'  except  just  to  set  around  and  let  other  folks 
feed  and  clothe  me.  But,  mother,  you  understand,  don't  you, 
honey?     I've  tried!" 

Just  then  the  signal  light  of  someone  calling  flashed  in 
her  eyes.  She  answered,  "Number,  please?"  A  voice  ans- 
wered, "Long  distance."  "Well,  this  is  long  distance," 
she  answered. 

The  voice  continued,  "I  want  to  speak  to  E.  J.  White, 
Appleton,  Virginia.     You  will  find  him  at  110  L." 

"You  want  to  speak  to  who?  I  can't  hear  him  at  all," 
groaned  Mary.  "Who?  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  White — my  goodness, 
does  it  go  on  a  red  or  blue  ticket?  I  can't  remember — Selma, 
ring  me  Benson.  What's  that — can't  ring?  Storming  on  the 
line  !     Mercy,  that  man's  in  a  hurry — " 

About  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  half  hundred  lights 
came  up  at  once.  Mary  answered  as  well  as  a  "new  girl" 
could. 

"Number,  please?  What's  that?  I  don't  know  what 
number  it  is,  please  look  it  up  in  the  directory — number? 
three-one-five?  Number — number."  When  Mary  reached 
the  last  person  calling  and  a  voice  answered,  "Why  in  the 
thunder  didn't  you  answer  me,  central?  I've  been  standing 
here  half  a  day.  Are  you  asleep  ? ' '  she  was  ready  to  cry  with 
nervousness. 

Suddenly  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  building.  A 
storm  was  coming  up,  but  Mary  had  not  noticed  it  before. 
It  suddenly  grew  dark.  The  sand  flew  in  swirls,  and  the  trees 
swayed  and  cracked.  Lightning  flashed,  and  peal  after  peal 
of  thunder  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Mary, 
forgetting  that  she  was  fastened  to  the  board,  turned  to  run 
away  and  broke  the  restraining  cord  with  such  force  that 
her  headset  was  torn  off.  The  screens  blew  out  of  the  win- 
doAvs  and  the  rain  poured  in.  Shuddering  Mary  ran  to  pull 
down  the  windows  and  the  shades. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark  in  the  room.  Mary  tried  to  turn 
on  the  lights,  but  they  would  not  work  so  she  sat  huddled  up 
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in  the  darkness,  half  crazed  with  fear.  The  electricity  on  the 
wires  outside  caused  the  signal  lights  to  flare  up  again  and 
again  like  the  flashing  eyes  of  a  fire  dragon.  The  country 
lines  rang  repeatedly,  and  the  long  distance  wires  popped 
and  cracked. 

"Oh!  the  lightning's  just  plowing  up  the  ground  all 
'round  here,  I  know !  It  '11  strike  the  building !  What  shall 
I  do  ? "  she  thought. 

The  storm  increased  in  fury.  It  was  the  worst  the  town 
had  known  in  years.  The  telephone  building  shook.  The 
roar  of  the  wind  and  the  thunder  deafened  the  girl. 

"0,  God,  save  me,"  she  sobbed. 

Just  then  there  was  a  loud  report.  The  building  seemed 
rent  in  twain.     The  board  lit  up  in  a  blinding  sheet  of  light. 

' '  It 's  on  fire,  it 's  on  fire !  quick ! ' '  she  cried,  ' '  quick !  Ah — 
the  fire  extinguisher  on  the  wall — " 

She  jerked  with  frantic  strength. 

"Oh!  why  don't  the  top  of  the  can  come  ofi'?  Jerk  it! 
Jerk  it!" 

The  fire  on  the  board  glared  brilliantly. 

One  more  frantic  pull  and  the  top  gave  way.  Mary  ran 
blindly  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  board,  wildly  shaking 
the  powder  from  the  can.  Then  flinging  it  away  empty,  she 
turned  to  run  out  of  the  building.  But  in  the  darkness  she 
could  not  find  the  stairs.  Suddenly  she  stepped  into  empty 
air,  and  falling  headlong,  lay  in  a  motionless  heap  on  the 
stairs. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat  the  telephone 
men  hurried  to  the  office.  They  found  her  there  on  the  stairs 
— and  the  fire  was  out. 

"Yes  sir,  she  saved  the  company  thousands  of  dollars," 
said  the  manager  in  telling  the  story. 

And  if  a  certain  red-headed  farmer  who  drove  a  grey  mare 
had  known  of  the  incident  he  would  have  exulted  for  pecun- 
iary reasons,  but  the  mother  of  Mary  McPhail — the  mother 
— I  fancy  would  have  rejoiced  for  quite  different  reasons. 
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The  Promised  Land 

Edith  C.  Avery,  '15,  AdelpJiian 

In  the  little  Polish  village,  Pakukwa,  the  Ladowitz  family 
had  lived  and  toiled  for  many  generations.  Starvation  and 
bleak  Siberia  were  as  two  wolves  at  the  door  of  their  little 
hut;  yet  they  toiled  on  while  hope  of  better  things  entered 
their  hearts.  America — America,  where  all  were  free  and  no 
Siberia  threatened,  where  they  might  raise  a  new  generation 
to  reflect  glory  upon  the  old;  America  was  their  Land  of 
Promise.  Each  year  Jacob  Ladowitz  laid  by  a  little  sum  to 
pay  his  and  his  family's  way  to  this  land  and  at  last  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  enough,  barely  enough,  to  do  so.  He,  hisi 
wife,  Peter  and  little  Olga,  his  two  children,  would  leave  their 
native  village  for  America. 

The  morning  they  left,  the  little  village  was  all  astir  to 
see  them  off.  ''Ay,  ay,"  said  the  neighbors,  "Jacob  Ladowitz 
will  be  sending  for  us  all  after  he  comes  to  America.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  gold  and  some  of  it  he'll  surely  send 
his  old  friends." 

"That  I  will",  said  Jacob,  shaking  their  gnarled  hands. 
"We  won't  forget  them  when  we  are  prosperous,  will  we, 
wife?" 

Their  farewells  all  said,  they  stored  their  pitifully  small 
store  of  household  goods  upon  a  wagon  and  set  out  for  the 
town  several  miles  to  the  east  where  the  large  vessel  was  in 
harbor,  ready  to  bear  them  to  America. 

Aboard  the  steamer  Liberty  they  mingled  with  the  lower 
deck  passengers,  a  queer  crowd  of  jabbering,  excited  foreign- 
ers. They  wondered,  as  they  talked  to  one  another  in  low 
tones,  how  long  'twould  be  before  they  reached  their  new 
home. 

Ten  days  later,  they  awoke  in  the  early  morning  to  find 
themselves  at  anchor  in  a  large  harbor,  and  a  strange  land 
lying  before  them.  To  the  left,  holding  a  torch  upraised,  as 
if  to  light  the  world,  they  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman. 

"What's  that?"  asked  little  Olga,  her  big  eyes  shining 
with  excitement.    "Who  is  she?" 
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"She's  telling  everybody  that  they  are  free  and  that  no 
harm  will  befall  them  in  America,  little  sister,"  answered 
Peter,  indulgently.  He  had  acquired  his  superior  knowledge 
from  the  old  salt  above  deck. 

In  front  of  them  lay  the  city  of  New  York  with  her  bewil- 
dering noises;  and  fully  bewildered,  they  knew  not  where  to 
go,  after  they  had  answered  the  innumerable  questions  asked 
them  by  the  sharp-voiced  man  in  the  little  office  near  the  dock- 
yard. But  bravely  they  set  out  and  tramped  many  weary 
miles  from  the  dock  before  they  found  a  place  of  lodging.  The 
place,  when  found,  was  almost  too  filthy  for  occupation  as  all 
East  New  York  tenements  are  and  the  Ladowitz  family  had 
the  first  sinking  in  spirits,  for  whatever  that  little  hut  in 
Pakukwa  was,  it  had  always  been  clean. 

"Mother,"  whispered  Olga,  "the  dirt  chokes  me,  and  the 
streets  have  no  gold ! ' ' 

"Never  mind,"  answered  the  mother,  "we  will  soon  be 
living  in  a  palace,  sweet  one,  and  the  streets — they'd  be  too 
hard  to  walk  on  if  they  were  of  gold. ' ' 

Perfectly  satisfied,  Olga  dropped  into  a  slumber  to  dream 
of  a  palace  and  herself  sleeping  in  a  big  golden  bed  which  was 
far,  far  too  hard  for  sleeping  purposes. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  and  the  next,  Jacob  and  Peter 
tramped  wearily  over  the  city  looking  for  a  place  to  work. 
Everywhere  they  received  discouragement.  However,  after 
a  week  of  seeking,  Jacob  got  a  job  on  the  "gang"  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  new  skyscrapers ;  and  Peter 
found  a  place  as  errand  boy  for  a  little  store.  Their  jobs 
were  not  very  remunerative ;  but  jobs  of  any  kind  were  wel- 
come to  them. 

After  several  months,  Jacob  began  to  realize  that  he  could 
save  nothing  on  his  pay,  and  at  odd  hours  inquired  from  his 
fellow-workers,  in  his  halting  English,  after  better-paying 
jobs. 

"You'd  do  well  to  keep  the  one  you've  got,"  they  all  said, 
"You  furriners  aint  satisfied  with  nothing." 

Jacob  sighed  and  said  no  more,  but  he  thought  much  of 
his  wife's  and  Olga's  pale  cheeks.  They  could  scarcely  breathe 
in  the  crowded  tenement  now  that  summer  was  coming  on. 
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One  day  he  climbed  up  on  the  platform  where  the  foreman 
was  sitting.  Now  the  foreman  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  that 
day  and  by  no  means  desired  to  talk  to  "one  of  them  furrin 
devils."  "Git,"  he  said,  "git,  you.  Ain't  you  no  respec' 
for  yer  superiors?" 

Jacob  started  to  make  a  very  humble  reply;  for  a  Polish 
workman  usually  knows  what  is  owing  to  his  betters.  The 
Russians  have  taught  them.  However,  before  a  word  crossed 
his  lips,,  the  foreman  swung  around  and  sent  him  sprawling 
over  the  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  earth  some  twenty  feet 
below. 

In  the  afternoon  paper  this  item  appeared : 

"Jacob  Ladowitz,  a  workman,  on  the  Herald  building, 
accidentally  fell  from  one  of  the  platforms  today  at  noon.  He 
was  carried  to  his  home,  and,  while  badly  injured,  is  expected 
to  recover." 

In  the  little  home,  there  was  great  despair  and  gloom  when 
Jacob  was  brought  in  by  the  ambulance.  His  family  knew 
not  where  to  turn ;  certainly  Peter  could  not  support  them. 

But  Peter,  brave  lad,  worked  harder  than  ever  for  his 
small  pay  and  prayed  ever  so  hard,  with  much  faith,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  support  "the  dear  father  and  mother  and  lit- 
tle Olga. ' '  But  his  task  was  impossible ;  and  the  poor  boy 
soon  found  it  so. 

There  came  a  day  when  Olga  cried  bitterly  for  bread,  yet 
strove  to  restrain  her  sobs;,  when  the  father  rolled  and  tossed 
with  fever  and  the  mother  sat  by  him  with  a  dull,  hopeless 
expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Peter  could  not  endure  this.  Half  distracted,  he  rushed 
out  into  the  street,  and  hastened  to  the  store  where  he  was 
employed.  His  employer  was  out,  and  he  hesitated  but  a 
moment  before  he  snatched  up  a  loaf  or  two  of  the  bread  and 
some  canned  delicacies,  and  began  making  them  into  a  bundle. 
Stealthily  he  slipped  out  the  door  and  ran  full  tilt  into  his 
employer,  spilling  everything  on  the  sidewalk. 

"So  you're  the  thief,"  cried  the  man,  shaking  the  terri- 
fied boy  by  the  collar.  ' '  I  've  missed  money  too ;  but  thought 
I'd  wait  and  catch  the  thief  red-handed.  The  Police  Station 
for  you,  my  lad  ! ' ' 
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Peter  did  not  have  the  courage  nor  the  breath  to  tell  of 
his  seeing  Pat,  the  other  errand  boy,  hovering  over  the  cash 
box  from  time  to  time. 

He  was  still  more  terrified  when  the  strange  man  at  the 
Police  Station,  peering  at  him  over  his  spectacles,  asked  his 
name  and  offence.  When  told  he  turned  to  Peter,  ' '  Anything 
to  say, ' '  he  snapped.  Peter  had  nothing  to  say— he  could  not 
speak  from  fear. 

One  year,  maximum  sentence  for  the  offence, ' '  said  the 
Judge,  and  Peter  was  led  away.  "We'll  make  an  example  of 
him",  said  the  Judge,  complacently. 

When  the  little  mother  heard  that  her  boy  was  in  prison, 
sick  in  heart  and  body,  she  succumbed  to  the  fever,  fever  con- 
tracted from  the  dirty  tenement.  Olga,  young  girl  as  she  was, 
determined  to  support  her  father  and  mother.  She  had  only 
one  idea  as  to  where  to  go  in  her  search  for  work.  She  had 
heard  Rosy  Rosenstein  say:  "If  yer's  lookin'  fer  er  job,  the 
Highland  Theatre  fer  yer.  Tain't  but  two  blocks  from  here 
Olgy,  if  yer  takes  the  back  alley."  To  Rosy,  Olga  went  and 
persuaded  that  young  lady  to  take  her  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre.  When  the  manager  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
Olga's  desire  for  a  job,  and  when  he  had  looked  her  over, 
appraising  the  beauty  of  her  little  face  and  slender  body,  he 
declared  to  his  friend  Ike,  writer  of  the  latest  comic  hit, 
"Well,  Ikey,  she'll  make  a  good  little  dancer  for  that  last 
act — that  comic  hit,  you  know."  Ikey  having  agreed  to  it, 
Olga  was  engaged  at  a  meager  sum  to  dance  in  the  nightly 
performance  at  the  Highland  Theatre. 

In  the  day  time  Olga  tended  her  fever-racked  mother  and 
her  father  and  at  night  she  danced  to  a  ribald  song  and  dance 
hit  at  the  theatre,  all  unknown  to  her  parents,  for  to  her  fath- 
er she  had  said  that  she  was  going  to  night  school.  Day 
by  day  she  starved  to  put  food  to  her  parents'  lips.  Night 
by  night,  she  escaped  untold  dangers  to  and  from  the  theatre. 
After  a  fortnight  had  gone  by,  the  father  was  able  to  sit  up, 
though  he  was  very  weak ;  but  the  mother  was  steadily  grow- 
ing worse. 

One  night,  the  mother  left  her  vague,  feverish  wanderings 
long  enough  to  speak  a  farewell  in  her  native  tongue  to  her 
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husband,  and  then  she  breathed  her  last.  The  neighbors, 
hearing  Rosy's  cries,  for  Rosy  had  been  kind  enough  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Ladowitz  for  several  nights,  came  in  and  added 
their  lamentations  to  those  of  Rosy. 

Ladowitz,  heart-broken  with  grief,  found  strength  to  wan- 
der forth  on  the  streets.  In  his  grief,  he  longed  for  Olga's 
comforting  touch;  yet  he  thought  he  could  not  expect  the 
child  home  from  night  school  for  sometime.  Wandering  up 
two  or  three  alleys,  he  was  caught  in  a  crowd  of  jostling,  gay- 
ly-dressed,  theatre-going  people.  Unconsciously,  he  picked  up 
a  little  square  of  paper  which  had  fallen  from  some  one's  hand, 
and  carried  with  the  crowd,  handed  the  ticket  to  a  man  at  a 
little  window  and  entered — the  Highland  Theatre. 

As  he  entered,  a  "coon-song"  ended  and  a  fantastically- 
rigged  man  began  to  sing  the  latest  comic  hit,  the  words  vul- 
gar enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  but  the  air  spontan- 
eously joyful.  About  the  middle  of  the  first  verse,  to  a  wild 
burst  of  rag-time,  a  gayly  dressed  figure,  youthful  and  beauti- 
fully moulded,  danced  forth  upon  the  stage.  "God!  it's 
Olga!"  muttered  Ladowitz  as  he  sprang  forward,  but  an  ush- 
er constrained  him  by  mere  force  to  stand  still. 

And  Olga  danced,  danced  to  a  joyful  rag-time,  and  back 
of  look  and  movement,  if  the  crowd  had  been  observing,  they 
might  have  seen  a  soul  struggling  against  physical  weakness, 
striving  to  save  the  lives  of  its  loved  ones.  Starved  herself, 
Olga  was  dancing  to  save  her  parents  from  starvation.  In 
her  weakness  her  face  glowed  with  an  ethereal  beauty.  She 
pirouetted,  smiled,  threw  a  kiss  to  her  audience,  and  as  the 
song  ended — fell  dead  from  exhaustion. 

No  hand  could  restrain  her  father.  Across  the  footlights 
he  leaped  and  lifted  her  lifeless  form  in  his  arms. 

Across  the  footlights  he  peered  with  his  haggard  eyes. 
And  the  audience,  understanding  this  to  be  a  new  ending,  a 
new  hit  of  acting,  leaned  forward  eagerly  to  catch  his  words : 

' '  God  curse  you  and  yours ! ",  he  cried,  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish— "America,  the  Land  of  Promise — you  call  it,  and  you 
say  everybody's  free.  Free!  Curse  you!  Yes — me  and  mine 
are  free — now!"     He  tottered  blindly. 

And  the  curtain  fell  on  the  comedy. 
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To  the  Bluebell 

Eleanor  Morgan,  '14,  Cornelian 

Little  drooping  bluebell, 
Little  lonely  bluebell, 
Pale  little,  frail  little  wee  bit  flower, 
Fresh  from  wild,  luxuriant  bower, 
'Tis  thy  sweet,  wild,  tender  power 
Wooes  my  heart  to  dream  of  home. 

Little  drooping  bluebell. 
Little  lonely  bluebell, 
On  the  creek's  wild,  ferny  bank, 
In  the  tangled  verdure  dank, 
With  thy  mates  in  blueness  rank, 
There,  I'd  see  thee  in  thy  home. 

Little  drooping  bluebell. 
Little  lonely  bluebell. 
Wandered  far,  so  far  away ; 
Native  moisture,  earth,  and  day. 
All  forgot,  thy  mission — pray? 
Art  thou  sent  to  call  me  home  ? 

Little  drooping  bluebell. 

Little  lonely  bluebell. 

Here  are  hundred  bluebell  hearts, 

Responsive  to  thy  fragrant  arts; 

A  chorus  true  of  many  parts — 

An  echo  of  thy  song  of  home. 
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"What  Happened  to  Them 

Easel  Blaclc,  '13,  Cornelian 

The  captain  of  a  large  ocean  liner  looked  up  from  the 
book  in  which  he  was  making  an  entry  and  with  a  curt 
' '  Well  ? ' '  turned  to  the  midshipman  who  was  before  him. 

"A  large  vessel  has  been  sighted  to  port  actin'  mighty 
strange,  sir.  There's  some  smoke  comin'  from  the  stack,  but 
she  ain't  answered  no  signals,  an'  from  the  way  she's  actin' 
she  don't  seem  to  have  a  pilot,  and  nobody's  been  seen  on 
deck  yet — Any  orders,  sir?" 

The  captain  looked  puzzled  and  after  a  pause  asked, 

"Hasn't  answered  any  signals  and  has  no  pilot?  Can  you 
make  out  where  she  is  from?" 

"If  she  has  a  pilot  he  ain't  at  her  wheel — that's  sartin! — 
for  if  that  vessel  ain't  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  I  never  see 
one  that  was.  We  think  she  might  belong  to  some  private 
concern  in  the  States  and  she's  mightily  loaded,  sir." 

The  captain  thought  a  minute  and  then  said:  "We  had 
better  draw  up  closer  and  see  if  anything  is  wrong;  don't  get 
too  near,  though ;  keep  this  from  the  passengers  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.   I  '11  be  on  deck  immediately. ' ' 

After  the  midshipman  had  left  the  cabin.  Captain  James 
closed  his  book  and  prepared  to  go  out.  "It  certainly  is 
strange, ' '  he  muttered  to  himself ;  ' '  nobody  in  sight  to  answer 
signals  or  run  the  boat,  but  smoke  coming  from  the  stack. 
There  must  be  something  behind  this.  It  is  rather  ridiculous 
to  suggest  pirates,"  he  smiled  a  little  grimly  at  the  thought, 
"but  the  vessel  might  be  loaded  with  something  besides  the 
products  of  grandpa's  farm  and  this  thing  of  nobody's  being 
on  board  be  merely  a  farce.  However,  if  anything  is  wrong 
we  ought  to  help  them.  I'll  be  careful  to  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  us,  though,  my  good  supposable  pirate  ! ' ' 

When  Captain  James  reached  the  deck,  he  found  the 
ma.jority  of  the  passengers  already  in  a  high  state  of 
panic,  rushing  about  on  shipboard,  ringing  their  hands,  and 
praying  the  sailors  not  to  go  any  nearer  the  strange  ves- 
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sel.  The  questionable  vessel,  now  near  enough  to  be  seen 
clearly,  did  present  a  peculiar  appearance.  Serenely  floating, 
she  gracefully  ducked  and  bowed  as  if  she  were  being  led  in  a 
stately  dance  by  the  enamored  waves  who  threw  their  long 
curved  green  arms  about  her  and  caught  her  gently  with 
their  dainty,  soft  white  fingers,  while  both  the  ship  and  the 
waves  kept  time  to  some  majestic  music  of  the  depths  audible 
only  to  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  thin  column  of  smoke  she 
seemed  to  be  wholly  a  piece  of  nature  and  to  be  strangely 
divorced  from  humanity. 

After  the  passengers  were  ordered  into  the  cabins,  the 
captain  quietly  commanded  the  men  to  prepare  the  ship  for 
any  defence  that  might  be  necessary  and  to  arm  themselves. 
"Not  that  I  feel  that  there  is  any  danger,"  he  said  assuring- 
ly,  "but  we  must  be  ready  if  there  is  any  trouble."  Then, 
watching  her  decks  closely,  signal  after  signal  was  given  but 
not  a  sign  of  life  appeared  except  once  when  a  large  grey  cat 
arose  from  a  sunny  nook,  stretched  lazily,  and  then  disap- 
peared into  a  cabin. 

When  after  half  an  hour's  inspection  still  nobody  was 
seen  on  board,  the  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered 
and  the  mate  with  ten  men  to  board  her.  Strongly  armed, 
they  entered  the  little  boats  and  bravely  started  off.  Mean- 
while the  crew  remaining  on  board  stood  ready  to  go  to  their 
relief  at  the  slightest  sign  of  foul  play.  Anxiously  the  cap- 
tain watched  and  waited  while  his  men,  unmolested,  boarded 
the  other  vessel  and  began  examining  it.  As  signal  after  sig- 
nal was  given  him  that  everything  on  board  was  all  right  but 
that  nobody  could  be  found,  his  bewilderment  grew.  Finally, 
after  an  apparently  thorough  investigation,  the  men  re-en- 
tered the  row  boats  and  came  quickly  toward  their  ship.  It 
was  evident  to  the  watchers  that  the  men  were  very  much 
disturbed  and  agitated,  judging  from  the  nervous  haste  in 
which  they  moved  their  oars  and  the  strained  silence  that  they 
kept.  Afar  off  their  faces  showed  white  and  moved.  Slightly 
dazed  and  with  a  look  of  utter  mystification  and  bewilderment 
they  hurriedly  climbed  on  board.  The  passengers  all  crowded 
out  of  the  cabins  and  listened  breathlessly  while  the  mate 
made  his  report. 
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"Captain  James,  b'fore  heaven,  that's  the  most  curious 
thing  I  ever  saw !  There 's  not  hair  nor  hide  of  a  man  on 
board  and  there  sure  was  a  whole  crew  there  less'n  six  hours 
ago." 

"Reid,  calm  yourself  and  tell  us  how  you  found  the  ves- 
sel and  what  is  the  matter  with  her ! ' ' 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  vessel?  Nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  her !  There  she  is,  as  shipshape  and  tidy  as  we  be, 
the  steam  a  little  down  but  the  fire  still  burning,  the  dinner 
half  cooked  in  the  cook  room — nothing  wrong  with  her. 
Something's  just  spirited  her  men  away — I  tell  you,  sir,  it 
looked  mighty  curious  ! ' ' 

As  the  mate  talked,  he  and  the  men  who  had  been  with 
him  kept  looking  sideways  toward  the  vessel  as  if  it  fasci- 
nated them,  but  they  always  hastily  turned  their  eyes  away 
again  with  a  slight  shudder.  There  certainly  was  something 
uncanny  about  it  that  had  moved  them  deeply.  The  captain 
waited  for  the  mate  to  collect  himself  again  and  then  asked: 

"Are  you  sure  you  searched  the  entire  vessel?  And  did 
you  find  out  to  whom  she  belonged  or  where  she  is  bound?" 

"There's  not  a  spot  on  that  vessel  that  we  didn't  examine, 
not  from  the  hole  to  the  mast — and  there  ain't  a  piece  of  a 
sailor  there!  She's  the  Ajax  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Firm 
out  under  Captain  John  Jennings — I  found  that  out  from 
his  books  and,  also,  that  at  second  watch  last  night  they  were 
floundering  around  some'ers  about  30°  20'  lat.,  and  61°  long., 
in  a  deep  fog.  The  cap'n  started  another  entry  this  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  but  the  poor  fellow  had  written  only  two 
words— 'The  fog'— when  he  was  swallowed  up  with  the 
rest  of  that  crew.  I  tell  you,  sir,  there's  somethin'  wrong 
with  that  ship,  and  I  don't  like  to  stay  around  it.  My  old 
father,  the  wisest  and  oldest  skipper  that  ever  sailed  these 
'ere  waters,  used  to  tell  me  many  a  time  of  great  sea  fishes 
that  jumped  on  board  and  carried  off  sailors  'thout  leaving 
a  track  and  he  always  said,  'When  you  finds  one  of  those 
ships  don't  you  bother  it !  Get  away  jest  as  quick  as  you  can 
for  it's  hanted,  and  if  you  bothers  it,  the  hant  will  come  after 
you,  sure  as  faith!  D'you  hear,  Jack?  Don't  you  ever  have 
one  thing  to  do  with  it!'     An'  now  we've  gone  and  done  it! 
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Cap'n  James,  for  God's  sake,  let's  get  away  from  here  before 
it  gets  after  us  ! " 

As  the  man  said  this,  a  woman  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
fainted  away.  A  dozen  more  gave  vent  to  terrified  screams, 
and  a  look  of  consternation  passed  over  the  hardest  of  the 
men's  faces.  Out  of  the  pandemonium  which  arose  on  all 
sides,  voices  were  heard  urging  and  pleading  that  the  ship 
be  hurried  away  from  the  fateful  spot ;  children  caught  the 
spirit  and  wept  and  wailed  about  their  mother's  skirts,  while 
the  men  congregated  in  groups  and  discussed  the  mystery. 
The  captain  called  a  meeting  of  the  ship's  officers  and  they 
decided  to  re-investigate  the  vessel,  telegraph  the  results  to 
its  firm,  and  then  hang  about  in  its  vicinity  all  night  and 
see  if  they  could  discover  anything  concerning  the  lost  crew. 

The  second  investigation  gave  no  clew  whatever  to  solve 
the  puzzle.  The  men  had  simply  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
some  madness  had  seized  every  one  of  them  and  forced  them 
to  .jump  overboard,  but,  from  the  undisturbed  condition  of 
the  things  on  its  deck  and  the  utter  lack  of  any  injury  or 
hurt  that  the  vessel  might  have  suffered  to  make  it  unfit  for 
them  to  stay  on  longer,  it  seemed  as  if  this  must  be  the  solu- 
tion. Watches  were  put  out  and  every  part  of  the  sea 
scanned  closely  the  entire  time,  but  not  a  suspicion  of  a  clew 
appeared.  Suppositions  as  to  the  men's  fates  were  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides  of  Captain  James'  vessel.  As  night  came  on 
the  passengers  grouped  themselves  in  little  bunches  and  ex- 
changed ideas.  Up  loft  an  old  skipper  sitting  in  the  pale 
moonlight  got  a  group  around  him  and  held  them  spell- 
bound with  his  tales  of  a  beautiful  sea-nymph  who  sometimes 
appeared  to  sailors  in  the  early  morning  sunlight  holding  out 
vast  riches  in  her  jewelled  hands  and  with  a  beautiful  and 
seducing  voice  charmed  them  to  the  depths  below.  "]\Iany  a 
hearty  lad  hae  I  seen  bounce  into  those  green  arms  of  hern," 
he  declared  solemnly,  shaking  his  white  head.  Then  as  some 
one  leaned  over  a  rail  and  looked  down  into  a  great  white 
capped  wave  he  forgot  his  impressive  assertion  that  she  only 
appeared  in  the  morning  sunlight  and  screamed  out :  '  *  Don 't 
look  over  there !     She  might  be  in  it  beckoning  to  you ! ' ' 
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With  an  affrighted  scream,  the  entire  crowd  rushed  towards 
a  cabin,  but,  like  so  many  Lot's  wives,  with  their  heads  turned 
backwards  so  that  they  could  keep  their  eyes  glued  on  the 
fateful  wave.  The  one  who  had  looked  over  the  rail,  as  soon 
as  he  was  safely  in  the  cabin,  declared  solemnly  that  he  had 
certainly  seen  the  bewitching  maiden  in  the  waves  reaching 
out  to  him  and  that  it  took  all  of  his  strength  to  turn  from  her 
and  rush  to  safety — a  thing  which  one  with  a  less  strong  will 
than  his  could  not  possibly  have  done !  For  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  he  was  quite  a  hero. 

In  the  forecastle  an  old  German  told  gruesome  tales  of 
fishermen  that  the  Lorelei  had  lured  to  their  deaths,  and 
speculated  as  to  whether  she  had  changed  her  habitation  from 
the  Ehine  to  the  Atlantic.  The  younger  men  talked  of  the 
probability  of  pirates  and  of  the  wonderful  things  they  would 
do  should  a  band  appear,  although  each  one  of  them  was  rath- 
er shaky  about  the  knees  and  as  he  talked  bore  an  unusually 
pasty  white  face.  The  older  men  walked  from  group  to 
group  and  shook  their  heads,  but  offered  no  suggestions — 
"It  was  beyond  them!"  The  women  huddled  together  in 
gro^^ps  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  horrible  fates  for  the  luckless 
men  and  then  telling  them  to  their  neighbors  in  strained 
voices.  At  any  unusual  noise  a  wild  terrified  scream  arose 
from  all  parts  of  the  vessel.  At  last  the  tension  became  so 
strained  Captain  James  ordered  everybody  to  leave  the  decks 
immediately. 

All  night  strict  watch  was  kept,  but  no  sign  was  discovered 
of  the  vanished  men.  In  the  morning  a  message  came  from 
the  A j ax's  firm  stating  that  a  searching  vessel  would  reach 
the  spot  that  morning  to  carry  on  an  extended  search  for  the 
men.  Feeling  that  he  was  no  longer  needed,  Captain  James 
soon  had  his  vessel  turned  to  continue  its  interrupted  trip. 
Silently  and  with  many  strange  misgivings  in  each  sailor's 
heart  they  passed  on  leaving  the  deserted  vessel  still  bowing 
and  dancing  with  the  waves. 

The  vesssel  sent  out  by  the  Cotton  Firm  searched  far  and 
wide  but  found  nothing.  The  second  crew  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  for  the  deserted  Ajax  were  put  on  her,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  and  no  small  uneasiness  on 
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their  part  the  vessel  was  started  off  on  her  interrupted  trip. 
By  the  second  day  all  the  world  had  heard  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  and  the  operator  at  the  wireless  station  on 
board  was  kept  busy  telling  the  people  that  they  had  found 
nothing.  Those  who  had  contemplated  taking  a  voyage  held 
their  breath  and  drew  back  aghast,  deciding  that  there  were 
so  many  calls  upon  them  at  home  they  had  better  put  their 
trip  off  awhile.  Everywhere  the  disaster  was  discussed  and 
deplored. 

After  two  days  the  searching  vessel  reported  to  the  Cotton 
Firm  that  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  the  men  and 
since  the  storm  signals  were  up  for  a  fearful  storm  they  were 
preparing  to  head  for  a  port  in  the  Bermudas  to  escape  it  if 
possible,  and,  also,  to  recoal.  The  next  morning  the  sailors 
found  the  sky  overcast  with  leaden  clouds,  a  brisk  wind  blow- 
ing, and  the  sea  getting  very  choppy.  Quite  early  the  watch 
came  down  and  reported  that  something  strange  was  sighted 
to  port — it  had  the  appearance  of  a  rather  large  field  of  gulf 
weed,  but  there  was  unmistakably  something  moving  about 
on  it  which  seemed  trying  to  attract  their  attention.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  for  the  vessel  to  approach  it,  but  to 
be  careful  and  not  run  into  one  of  those  fearful  fields  of  weed 
through  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  go. 
As  they  drew  nearer  it  was  seen  that  the  moving  objects  cer- 
tainly were  men,  and  of  all  things,  they  were  floating  on  one 
of  those  deceptive  green  islands  of  the  sea — gulf  weed!  It 
was  also  clear  that  this  ephemeral  island  was  fast  disintegrat- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  choppy  waves,  and  that  the 
men's  position,  which  would  have  been  very  precarious  under 
any  circumstances  was  precarious  now  in  the  extreme. 

Amazement  at  the  sight  was  written  on  the  face  of  every 
man  in  the  crew,  for  never  before  had  they  seen  anything  like 
this.  The  captain  ordered  the  vessel  to  draw  as  near  as  pos- 
sible and  then  for  the  boats  to  be  lowered  and  to  rescue  the 
strange  mariners.  With  every  minute  great  pieces  were 
breaking  away  from  the  olive  green  island  and  the  men  were 
forced  to  huddle  closer  together,  though  hardly  daring  to 
move  lest  they  hasten  their  destruction. 

Just  as  the  row  boats  reached  the  island-boat,  an  unusually 
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large  wave  surged  up  and  knocked  them  far  to  one  side,  and 
at  the  same  time  broke  the  island  into  hundreds  of  pieces, 
casting  the  struggling  and  frantic  men  into  the  whirling 
waters.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  perish,  so  hard 
it  was  to  reach  them.  Nobly  the  sailors  worked  casting  ropes 
and  swimming  about  in  the  clinging  weed  which  seemed  to 
wrap  itself  diabolically  about  their  arms  and  legs.  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle  with  death,  but  the  men  were  determined 
and  finally  every  one,  exhausted  and  half  dead,  was  drawn 
into  the  boats. 

All  on  board  the  vessel  drew  around  to  see  the  hollow-eyed 
and  haggard  men  and  hear  the  story  of  how  they  had  gotten 
into  such  a  predicament  as  they  had  been  caught  in  when  the 
boats  drew  near.  As  the  rescued  men  came  on  board  they  saw 
with  wondering  eyes  that  the  first  one  wore  a  captain's  uni- 
form, the  second  that  of  the  first  mate  and  so  on  down  the  line 
— an  entire  crew !  With  a  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face 
every  man  looked  at  his  neighbor  and  then  gave  forth  a  loud 
whistle.  The  captain  alone  broke  the  silence  with — "By 
heaven,  it's  that  lost  crew!" 

When  the  hearty  laugh  that  greeted  this  remark  had  sub- 
sided he  turned  to  Captain  Jennings  and  asked : 

"Man,  how  on  earth  did  you  get  there?" 

Captain  Jennings  smiled  weakly  and  shook  his  head. 
' '  Through  a  piece  of  blamed  foolishness  of  mine !  But  first 
give  some  water,  we  are  dying  of  thirst." 

After  he  and  his  men  had  drunk  the  water  he  turned  to 
the  captain. 

' '  The  Ajax  cleared  harbor  just  eight  days  ago.  The  first 
two  days  went  beautifully  but  on  the  third  we  ran  into  an 
intensely  dense  fog.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  fog 
cleared  away  but  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of 
the  thickest  gulf  weed  I  ever  saw,  and  not  one  particle  of 
breeze  to  blow  it  away.  We  were  loaded  so  heavily  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  stop  just  where  we  were  and  wait  for 
wind.  About  ten  o'clock  somebody  saw  over  the  farthest  edge 
of  the  field  a  gigantic  white  shark.  All  order  had  been  re- 
laxed on  board ;  so  half  a  dozen  of  the  lads  ran  out  to  try  to 
catch  him.     He  put  up  such  a  pretty  fight  that  it  was  not  long 
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before  every  man  in  the  crew,  I  along  with  them,  was  out 
there  with  just  the  right  plan  to  get  him.  So  excited  did  we 
become  that  not  one  noticed  that  a  slight  breeze  had  sprung 
up  and  that  we  were  floating  off.  When  we  did  notice  what 
was  happening  the  vessel  was  half  a  mile  away  from  us  and 
we  were  going  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is 
no  use  telling  you  just  how  desperate  we  felt,  for  that  shark 
was  still  in  the  water  and  we  dared  not  plunge  in.  Just  as 
the  Ajax  was  almost  out  of  sight,  we  saw  a  great  ocean  liner 
coming  up.  We  did  everything  in  our  power  to  attract  them, 
but,  you  can  see,  we  didn't  succeed.  Of  those  three  days 
don't  ask  me  anything!  I  have  never  known  such  horror — 
no  food  or  water,  the  prospect  of  that  gulf  weed  island  spill- 
ing us  out  into  the  water  at  any  minute,  and  the  thought  of  my 
good  ship  floating  around  unmanned,  through  a  piece  of  fool- 
ishness of  mine." 

Not  a  soul  present  could  fail  to  see  the  horrible  agony  that 
these  ill-fated  fellows  had  gone  through.  But  all  the  creature 
comforts  of  food  and  rest  could  not  compare  with  the  joy 
that  came  from  the  knowledge  that  their  vessel  was  all  right 
and  going  safely  to  port.  It  was  not  long  before  they,  too, 
were  joking  about  their  disappearance  and  over  the  wonder- 
ful tales  that  had  been  invented  of  what  had  become  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  storm  had  grown  steadily  worse.  The 
loss  of  her  victims  seemed  to  enrage  the  old  sea  until  she  de- 
termined to  have  them  and  their  rescuers,  also.  The  great 
waves  with  their  sinewy  and  curling  green  arms  and  white, 
greedy  fingers,  kept  rising  higher  and  higher  in  their  efforts 
to  draw  the  good  vessel  down  to  their  depths.  At  last,  in  a 
perfect  frenzy,  they  joined  together  and  dashed  over  her  time 
and  again.  But  still  she  resisted  and  fighting  with  all  her 
strength,  clung  desperately  to  their  bared  breasts.  The  thun- 
ders and  lightning  then  came  to  their  aid.  Here  and  there 
great  fiery  balls  would  tumble  in  a  mad  fall  from  the  skies, 
make  a  great  dent  in  the  boiling  waters,  and  send  the  foaming 
spray  high  in  the  air.  The  roar  of  the  water,  the  roar  of  the 
wind,  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder  joined  in  making  such  a 
mighty  noise  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  earth  must  be  full 
of  it.     For  a  day  and  a  night  this  continued  and  then  the 
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ocean  was  appeased,  the  waves  sank,  the  sun  shone  forth 
once  more,  and  the  good  vessel  entirely  uninjured  with  all  of 
her  men  sailed  quietly  into  port. 


The  Class  of  1913 

May  McQueen,  '14,  Adelphian 

The  way  was  long;  the  path  was  steep 
0  'er  which  they  toiled  to  gain  the  prize 
To  which  they  looked  with  longing  eyes 
That  oft'  had  cause  to  ache  and  weep. 
Yet  mixed  with  pain  was  much  of  joy; 
And  looking  back,  to  them  it  seems 
The  roughest  spots  were  but  as  dreams 
That  came  their  pleasure  to  alloy. 

They  now  have  gone ;  our  hearts  are  sore, 
We  wish  they  could  with  us  remain. 
And  yet  our  loss  is  others'  gain, 
And  we  must  let  them  gladly  go. 
We've  giv'n  to  them  our  very  best; 
They  go  to  pass  the  gift  along. 
We  sing  to  them  in  farewell  song 
Our  truest  love,  our  best  bequest. 
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The  Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies,  wishing  to 
stimulate  greater  literary  development  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  of  our  State,  decided,  begin- 


THE  0.  HENRY 
LOVING  CUP 


ning  with  this  year,  to  offer  a  Loving 
Cup,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations,  con- 
stitutes a  prize  to  be  awarded  the  high  school  girl  submitting 
the  best  short  story  to  the  societies.  The  plans  and  regula- 
tions are  as  follows :  All  secondary  schools  of  this  State,  how- 
ever supported,  offering  regularly  organized  courses  of  study 
above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extending  in  their  scope  and 
content  beyond  a  standard  four-year  high  school  course  as 
defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  compete  for  this  prize.  The  short  story  shall  contain 
one  thousand  words,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  and 
shall  be  written  by  the  students  themselves  with  only  such 
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suggestions  as  the  teachers  deem  necessary.  Each  high  school 
entering  the  contest  shall  have  a  preliminary  contest  choos- 
ing its  own  judge  for  the  local  contest. 

A  number  of  stories  were  submitted  this  year,  and  after 
careful  consideration  the  judges  decided  that  the  prize  should 
be  given  to  Miss  Elsie  Ficker,  of  the  Hendersonville  High 
School.  The  cup  bears  the  name  of  the  winner,  that  of  the 
high  school,  and  the  proper  date  engraved  on  it,  and  the 
prize  story  is  printed  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine.  This 
cup,  called  the  0.  Henry  Loving  Cup,  in  honor  of  our  own 
famous  short-story  writer,  is  a  model  of  hand-molded  silver, 
its  graceful  form,  its  exquisite  lines,  and  its  delicate  azure 
haze  betokening  its  excellent  workmanship.  We  hope  that  more 
of  the  high  schools  will  become  interested  in  this  prize,  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  girls  will  compete  for  it  next  year. 

At  this,  the  close  of  our  college  year,  let  us  review  briefly  the 

work   we   have   done.     By   so   doing   we   are 

IN  CONCLUSION   enabled  to  get  a  better  view  of  our  work  in 

its  entirety,  and  can  see  definitely  just  what 

we  have  accomplished. 

We  are  happy  in  the  steps  of  advancement  which  we  have 
made  this  year.  First,  we  have  voted  in  a  new  ruling  which 
will  hereafter  govern  our  yearly  elections.  The  requirements 
for  editorship  have  been  800  words,  to  have  been  written  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  election.  By  the  new  ruling,  we  have 
raised  the  requirement  to  2,800  words — 2,000  for  the  front 
part  of  the  Magazine,  and  800  for  the  back — for  Senior  edi- 
tors, and  1,800  words- — 1,500  for  the  front  and  300  for  the 
back,  for  Junior  editors,  in  both  cases  the  contributions  to 
have  been  written  at  any  time  previous  to  their  election.  By 
this  we  hope  to  procure  editors  of  greater  literary  ability,  and 
also  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  contributions. 

And  now  for  the  contents  of  the  Magazine.  Perhaps  there 
has  not  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
handed  in,  but  we  can  sincerely  say  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  quantity.  And  now  that  there  is 
an  aroused  interest  in  the  Magazine,  can  we  not  strive  earn- 
estly for  a  higher  standard  of  work  next  year?     If  we  keep 
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up  interest,  the  problem  will  be  more  than  half  solved. 
Since  poets  are  born  and  not  made,  we  have  had  more  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  poetry  for  our  Magazine  than  anything 
else.  The  editorials  and  points  of  view  have  been  plentiful 
and  well  written.  They  have  been  on  subjects  touching  col- 
lege life  here,  and  have  therefore  been  of  lively  interest  to 
the  students.  The  department,  "Among  Ourselves,"  has 
grown  and  improved.  Those  students  who  now  keep  their 
Magazines  will  have,  through  this  department,  a  little  scrap 
book  of  all  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  year.  We  feel 
that  the  department  has  also  made  the  many  advantages  of 
our  college  life  better  known  in  our  State. 

We  have  been  unable  to  furnish  our  office,  and  in  fact, 
we  have  not  wished  to,  for  our  present  quarters  are  undesir- 
able. We  wish  for  the  new  staff,  however,  that  they  will  be 
remembered  when  our  next  building  is  erected  and  given  an 
office  of  their  very  own.  Along  with  this  we  think  of  the 
financial  side  of  our  Magazine.  Our  Business  ]\Ianager  re- 
ports that  she  has  had  excellent  success  with  her  collections 
and  that  her  subscription  list  both  from  the  College  and  else- 
where, has  been  unusually  long. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  thank  heartily  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  for  their  kind  help  over  the  stony  paths 
of  our  work,  and  each  contributor  also,  for  her  enthusiastic 
co-operation.  Our  wish  for  the  new  editors  is  that  all  good 
things  may  attend  you  in  your  coming  work.  We  wish  to 
further  assure  you  that  "Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers, 
our  tears,  our  faith" — are  all  with  you. 
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Commencement 


Alumnae  and  Visitors  Entertained 

The  commencement  exercises  opened  Saturday  evening, 
May  24th,  when  the  Dramatic  Club,  which  was  organized 
this  year  under  the  management  of  Misses  Lizzie  Roddick  and 
lone  Grogan,  presented  Booth  Tarkington's  "The  American" 
in  honor  of  the  alumnae  and  visitors.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dramatic  Club,  and  if  this  success  is  prophetic 
of  its  future  achievements,  we  can  confidently  expect  great 
things  of  it  hereafter.     The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

Daniel  Voorhees  Pike,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana Gretchen  Taylor 

The  Grand  Duke  Vasili  Vasiliviteh Sarah  Shuford 

The  Earl  of  Hawcastle   Lucy  Culpepper 

The  Hon.  Almeric  St.  Aubyn,  son  of  Lord  Hawcastle  ....  Meriel  Groves 

IvanofC   Helena   Weill 

Horace  Granger-Simpson    Lura  Brogden 

Eibiere,  the  Grand  Duke 's  Secretary   Coline  AusU7i 

Mariano,  maitre  d  'hotel    Margaret  Smith 

Michele,   a  waiter    Lolita  Miranda 

Ethel  Granger-Simpson    lone  Grogan 

Comtesse  DeChampigny   Marianna  Justice 

Lady  Creech,  sister-in-law  of  Hawcastle Amelie  Adams 

Carabinieres Katherine  SoMnson,  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell 

Valet  de  Chambre   Effie  Baynes 

Sorrentine  Musicians   Sadie  Bice,  Lallah  Daughety,  Ethel   Wells 

Fishermen   Louise  Bell,  Edith  Haight,  Mable  Logenhour 

Kathrine  Cobb,  Maizie  Kirkpatrick 

Sunday  Services 

The  exercises  of  the  twenty-first  annual  commencement  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  were  formally  opened 
Sunday  morning.  May  25th,  by  the  delivery  of  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon.  After  the  invocation  and  Scriptural  reading 
by  Rev.  W.  E.  Abernathy,  of  Greensboro,  Dr.  Foust  intro- 
duced the  speaker  of  the  morning.  Rev.  Walter  L.  Lingle, 
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D.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  theme  of  his  sermon  was  the 
Spiritual  Growth  of  Man.  He  showed  how  essential  it  is  for 
God's  masterpiece — man — to  grow  like  his  Creator  even 
though  it  may  require  a  long  time  for  him  to  do  so.  To  grow 
like  God,  man  must  follow  the  three  great  laws  for  physical 
development.  First,  he  must  have  pure,  wholesome  food — 
God's  word,  next. a  wholesome  atmosphere — association  with 
God,  and  lastly  exercise  which  will  come  from  obeying  God's 
word. 

The  music  by  the  college  chorus  added  much  to  the  service. 

The  farewell  sermon  to  the  class  of  1913,  was  preached  in 
Peabody  Park  on  Sunday  evening  at  eight-thirty  o  'clock.  Miss 
Verta  Idol,  president  of  the  graduating  class,  introduced  the 
speaker.  Rev.  Plato  Durham,  D.  D.,  of  Winston.  The  speak- 
er 's  plea  to  the  young  women,  was  for  a  white,  stainless  life ; 
for  souls  so  radiant,  so  brave,  so  uplifting  that  all  who  touched 
the  hem  of  their  garments  might  be  made  whole. 

On  the  rostrum,  besides  the  speaker,  were  President  Foust, 
Miss  Verta  Idol,  President  of  the  Senior  Class ;  Miss  Maud 
Bunn,  President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Miss  Willie  May 
Stratford,  Chief  Marshal. 

Class  Day 

Just  at  sundown  on  Monday,  May  26th,  the  class  of  1913  held 
its  class  day  exercises.  Over  the  crest  of  the  terrace  the  Seniors 
appeared  on  the  front  lawn  as  they  passed  in  double  rank  be- 
tween two  rows  of  Juniors  bearing  the  traditional  daisy  chain. 
Slowly  the  Seniors  filed  into  place  in  two  semi-circular  rows, 
while  the  Juniors  passed  before  them,  laying  the  daisy  chain 
at  their  feet,  to  withdraw  then  to  the  right.  Before  the 
Seniors,  in  deep  semi-circular  rows  were  scattered  hundreds 
of  their  schoolmates  and  visiting  friends. 

After  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  Miss  Verta  Idol, 
had  opened  the  exercises  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of 
welcome,  the  student  body  joined  in  singing  the  college  song. 
Then  Epoch  I  of  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  1913'  was  read 
by  Miss  Mildred  Harrington,  followed  by  the  1914  song  sung 
by  the  Junior  Class.     j\Iiss  Marianna  Justice  then  read  the 
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class  poem  and  Miss  lone  Grogan  read  Epoch  II  of  the  class 
history,  which  was  followed  by  the  Sophomore  song.  Epoch 
III  was  read  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Craig,  and  the  Freshmen  in 
turn  sang  their  song.  Miss  Mary  Porter  then  read  Epoch  IV 
and  the  history  was  complete.  The  class  history  was  indeed 
cleverly  worked  out,  being  not  strangely  most  intelligible  to 
the  class  in  North  Carolina  History  for  its  remarkable  par- 
ody of  the  renowned  ''Ashe". 

The  Last  "Will  and  Testament  of  the  Class  of  1913,  read 
by  Miss  Meriel  Groves,  brought  frequent  smiles  from  the 
audience  for  its  subtle  turns  of  wit.  Especially  the  item  be- 
queathing to  Dr.  Foust  a  treatise  on  Senior  Arguments  vs. 
Experience  caused  applause.  "With  a  closing  gift  to  the  col- 
lege of  a  portrait  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  the  will  ended  with 
a  pledge  of  the  "absolute  loyalty  of  47  earnest  young  women" 
to  their  College. 

The  Class  Prophecy  carried  a  sly  dig  at  each  member  of 
the  class,  the  cleverest  of  all  being  at  the  prophetess  herself, 
Miss  Corinna  Mial,  whom  "much  prophesying  had  made 
mad". 

And  then,  in  the  twilight,  to  the  strains  of  piano  and 
violin,  the  Seniors  bade  a  wistful  farewell  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  As  the  song  died  away,  they  gathered  up  the  daisy 
chain  and  led  on  to  the  Woman's  Building,  where,  in  the 
dusk,  the  ivy  was  planted,  the  blue  and  white  colors  were 
shifted  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  handle  of  the  spade, 
green  and  white  raised  to  supremacy — and  another  year  was 
begun. 

Late  that  night  watchers  heard  again  the  tender  farewell 
song  as  the  Seniors  lovingly  serenaded  their  Alma  Mater. 

Alutnnae  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumnae  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  was  held  Monday,  May  26th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Society  halls  at  the 
college,  Mrs.  Annie  Mclver  Young  presiding,  and  Miss  Coit 
acting  as  secretary.     The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
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Miss  Daisy  B.  Waitt,  of  Greenville,  on  the  "Status  of  Educa- 
tion for  Women  in  North  Carolina." 

The  business  meeting  followed  and  the  officers  were  elected 
as  follows :  Miss  Julia  Dameron,  president ;  Miss  Frances 
Womble,  vice-president ;  Miss  Laura  Coit,  secretary ;  Miss 
Daisy  Waitt,  Miss  Verta  Idol,  Miss  Sue  Nash,  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Young,  board  of  trustees. 

The  association  decided  to  send  out  a  field  secretary  next 
year,  the  selection  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting,  the  alumnae  ad- 
journed to  the  dining  hall  of  Spencer  Building  where  a  de- 
lightful four-course  luncheon  was  served. 

Annual  Concert 

The  music  department  gave  its  annual  concert  in  the  audi- 
torium on  the  evening  of  May  26th,  at  8:30  o'clock.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience 
present : 

Overture  — Dame  Blanche   (Boildieu)    The  College  Orchestra 

Soldiers'  Chorus,  from  "Faust"    {Gounod)    The  College  Chorus 

Accompanist,  Miss  Minor 

Impromptu,  in  A  flat   {ScMibert)    Verta  Louise  Idol,  '13 

Awake!  It  is  the  Day  (Bartour)   Lillian  Kent  Wakefield,  '16 

Romanza  from  Concerto,  in  D  minor  (Mozart)  Ruth  Pamela  Gaither,  '15 
Act  II,  Scene  3,  from  ' '  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream ' '  Music 

Titania — Mrs.  Sharpe  (Mendelssolm) 

First  Fairy — Miss  Severson 

Second  Fairy — Miss  Harris 

and  the  Normal   Choir 

March  Grotesque   (Sinding)    Alice  Walker  Phelps,  '13 

Madrigal    (Chaminade)    Elizabeth  Wiggins   McCraw 

Berceuse   {Chopin)    Annie  Whitty,  '13 

(a)  Spring  (&)  Autumn,  from  "A  Song  Cycle"  {Matthews) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Crawford  Wills 

Carmena   (Wilson)    The  Normal  Choir 

Concerto,  G  minor  (Last  Movement)    (Moscheles) 

Alleine  Richard  Minor,  '12 

"Little  Boy  Blue"    (D'Eardelot)    Almyra  Inez  Brown 

Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  "Messiah"   (Handel)    ....  The  College  Chorus 
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Graduation 

The  graduating  exercises  of  commencement  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  May  27th,  1913.  After  the  opening  hymn, 
"Jerusalem,  the  Golden,"  and  the  invocation  by  Rev.  R.  M. 
Williams,  Dr.  Foust  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  year's 
work  in  which  he  stated  that  this  had  been  the  most  encour- 
aging year  the  College  had  known.  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address  to  the  graduating  class,  his  theme  being  "The 
Value  of  Personality".  The  trio,  Forgetmenot,  by  Miss  Sev- 
erson,  Miss  Harris  and  Miss  Jamison,  was  then  beautifully 
sung.  The  presentation  of  the  constitutions  by  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Connor  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  The  Old  North  State. 
The  presentation  of  the  Bibles  was  made  by  Rev.  J.  Clj^de 
Turner,  after  which  the  diplomas  were  awarded.  The  follow- 
ing prizes  were  announced :  The  Walker  Prize  to  Miss  Irene 
Robbins  and  the  Murphy  Prize  to  Misses  Mary  Green  and 
Eleanor  Morgan.  Certificates  were  given  to  commercial  stu- 
dents who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  in  that  de- 
partment. The  exercises  were  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
the  doxology  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by  Rev. 
R.  Murphy  Williams. 

Conimencement  Visitors 

Visitors  to  Graduates 

Mrs.  James  Lee  Elam,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  Hope  Bryson,  Miss  Lula  Rankin,  Mr.  Theodore 
Rankin,  Gastonia,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner,  Miss  Mary 
Wood  Sumner,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Mary  Bruner,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. ;  Miss  Nannette  Ramsaur,  China  Grove,  N.  C. ; 
Mr.  T.  Mike  Ramsaur,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Mrs.  S.  P.  Beatty, 
Tarboro,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Frances  Craven,  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Mr. 
R.  R.  Beatty,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Annie  Laurie  Ramsey, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Roddick,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Miss 
Ruth  Joyner,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Horney,  High 
Point,  N.  C. ;  Misses  Horney,  High  Point,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Kruger, 
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Winston- Salem,  N.  C. ;  Misses  Hildebrand,  Morganton,  N.  C. ; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Grogan,  Reidsville,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Annie  L.  Grogan, 
Stoneville,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Trogden,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ; 
]\Irs.  Montgomery,  Miss  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mr. 
A.  M.  Idol,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  A.  J.  Idol,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  W. 
Idol,  Miss  Vera  Idol,  Mr.  Vick  Idol,  High  Point,  N.  C. ;  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Mann,  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Mary  Hanes,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C;  Mr.  M.  E.  Brogden,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Miss 
Lena  E.  Griffin,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Motzno,  Mr.  N.  J. 
Motzno,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Panzie  Harrington,  Aberdeen, 
N.  C. ;  Dr.  and  Mrs."  Spurgeon,  Miss  Flora  Spurgeon,  Mr. 
William  Spurgeon,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Keeter,  Miss 
Viola  Keeter,  Grover,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  Carl  Hambright,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. ;  Mr.  John  Moore,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Mitchell,  Miss  Bessie  Mitchell,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. ;  Mr. 
Harold  Langtry,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Elsie  Johnston,  High 
Point,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Johnston,  Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cavenaugh,  Miss  Anna  Cavenaugh,  Mr.  Edward  Cave- 
naugh.  Miss  Annabel  Campbell,  Miss  Louise  Sholer,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  Miss  Corine  Alexander,  Stony 
Point,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  Jordan,  Miss  Bessie  Jordan,  Miss  Willie  Lee 
Jordan,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Reid,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Alumnae 

Lucy  Robertson,  '12 ;  Margaret  McMillan ;  Edna  Rein- 
hardt,  '05;  Mabel  L.  Haynes,  '01;  Leta  Berry,  '11;  Lucile 
Middletou,  '12;  Mary  Knight;  Elizabeth  Rieger,  '04- '07;  Thel- 
ma  Smith,  '12 ;  Mary  P.  Winbourne ;  Annie  Moring,  '10 ;  Ger- 
trude Bryan  Toon,  '03  ;  Hester  Struthers ;  Mary  K.  Van  Poole, 
'12 ;  Nettie  Dixon,  '09 ;  Allen  Hart ;  Ida  Richardson  Smith, 
'03  ;  Lillian  Field  ;  Margaret  Wilson,  '12  ;  Jessie  Earnhardt ; 
Kate  Jeffreys,  '09 ;  Bessie  Jordan,  '12 ;  Mary  Hunter ;  Frances 
Nicholson,  '05 ;  Kate  Finley,  '05 ;  Fannie  Ferguson ;  Bessie 
Cauble,  '09 ;  Effie  Hughes ;  Lulie  Whitaker,  '07 ;  Betty  Aiken 
Land,  '03;  Catherine  E.  Vernon,  '12;  Katie  Kime,  '10;  Mary 
H.  Williams;  Rose  E.  McLean;  Mazie  L.  McLean;  Frances 
Craven ;  Annie  Laurie  Ramsey ;  M.  Austin,  Helen  Austin ; 
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Rebecca  Herring,  '12;  Lucile  Elliott,  '12;  Ethel  McNairy, 
'12;  Mamie  Boren,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  '10;  Zannie  Koonce, 
'11 ;  Rose  Cochran ;  Nannette  Ramsaur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Groves,  New  Bern,  N.  C.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Rice,  New  Bern,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Deans, 
Wilson,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Tudor,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Master  Walter 
Tudor,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  B.  A.  Joyner,  Farmville,  N.  C. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klutz,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  Col.  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Craig,  Reidsville,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Lucy  Crisp,  Mr.  Mark  Crisp, 
Falkland,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Sarah  Rutledge,  Little  Miss  Christine 
Rhyne,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Mial,  Miss  Ella 
Mial,  Miss  Fidelia  LeMay,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Misses  Edna  and 
Lois  Toomer,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McD.  Rob- 
inson, Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Fayetteville,  N.  C;  Miss 
Georgie  Faison,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hill,  Faison,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Faison,  Faison,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Tennent,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Phelps,  Plymouth,  N.  C;  Miss  Mary  Winborne,  Como, 
N.  C. ;  Dr.  AV.  M.  Lynch,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  Mrs  W.  E.  Wal- 
ker, Burlington,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stanford,  Miss  Margaret 
Stanford,  Teer,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Myrtle  Nicholson,  Burlington, 
N.  C. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Eleanor  Morgan,  '14,  Cornelian 


On  March  20th,  basket-ball  tournament  began.  The  series  of  match 
games  resulted  in  the  Sophomore's  winning  the  trophy  cup  for  Eed 
and  White. 

Thursday,  April  3rd,  the  Eighth  Students'  Recital  was  held. 

On  April  4th,  the  Girls  Meet  from  the  East  Central  High  Schools 
of  the  State  was  held  with  us.  In  the  afternoon  a  tournament  of 
basket-ball  was  matched,  in  which  the  Biscoe  team  was  victorious. 
That  evening  the  recitation  contest  was  held  in  the  auditorium.  Miss 
Garrett,  of  Friendship  High  School,  Alamance  County,  won  tne  tirst 
prize,  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece;  Miss  Josephine  Daniel  took  the  secona 
prize  for  Chapel  Hill.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  our  guests,  and  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  their  coming  next  year. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  10th,  Miss  Verta  Idol  and  Miss  Alice 
Phelps  gave  together  their  graduating  recital. 

On  the  morning  of  April  11th,  Mr.  E.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Commission  visited  the  college  to  deliver  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  topics  of  North  Carolina  History.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  address  was  ' '  The  Background  and  Setting  of  the 
American  Revolution ' '. 

The  election  of  marshals  for  1913-14  was  held  on  April  11th.  Those 
elected  from  the  Cornelian  Society  are:  Chief  marshal,  Willie  May 
Stratford,  with  assistant  marshals,  Jeannette  Musgrove,  Sarah  Perrin 
Shuford,  Marguerite  Brooks,  Mary  Worth,  and  Louise  Whitley.  The 
Adelphian  marshals  are:  Fannie  Robertson,  Mary  Green,  Nina  Garner, 
Edith  Avery,   Katherine   Erwin. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14th,  the  eighth  recital 
of  the  Artist  and  Faculty  series  was  held.  This  recital  was  given  by 
Miss  Muriel  Abbott,  violinist,  assisted  by  her  sister  Miss  Ethel  Abbott, 
of  the  college  music  faculty,  as  pianist.  Miss  Abbott  has  but  recently 
returned  from  her  studies  in  Europe  under  the  famous  Sevik,  of  Vienna, 
and  Felix  Berber,  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory.  Her  audience  was  thor- 
oughtly  delighted  with  her  art. 

Dr.  Foust,  Miss  Boddie,  Miss  Mary  Petty,  and  Miss  Michaux  at- 
tended the  Southern  Educational  Conference,  held  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, on  April  16th. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  April  17th,  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
were  at  home  to  their  friends  in  Senior  House,  the  Woman 's  Building. 
The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a  house-warming,  being  the  first  opening 
to  the  public,  of  the  new  dormitory. 

(^The  annual  Field  Day  was  observed  Friday  April  18th.  Partici- 
pants entered  from  all  the  college  classes,  the  total  number  approxi- 
mately 200.  The  program  opened  at  9:30  a.  m.  with  a  Swedish  drill 
by  selected  representatives  of  the  seven  classes.  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed were  the  80-yard  dash,  the  running  high  jump,  the  foot  hurdles, 
the  ball  throw,  the  relay  race,  the  games  of  doge  ball.  The  Class  of 
1914  attained  the  highest  number  of  points,  thus  winning  the  trophy  cup. 
Tennis  and  basket-ball  figured  prominently  during  the  day.  That  after- 
noon the  students  crossed  bats  with  the  faculty  in  a  memorable  combat 
of  base-ball.  Modesty,  or  a  wise  precaution,  begs  that  we  withhold 
the  name  of  the  winning  team? 

On  the  evening  of  April  18th  the  literary  societies  elected  the  Maga- 
zine editors  for  1913-14.  They  are,  from  the  Adelphian  Society:  Edi- 
tor-in-chief, May  McQueen;  Annie  Scott,  Edith  Haight.  From  the  Cor- 
nelian Society  they  are:  Assistant  editor-in-chief,  Eleanor  Morgan; 
Annie  Bostian,  Julia  Canaday.  Pattie  Groves,  from  the  Cornelian  So- 
ciety, is  business  manager,  and  Eunice  Sinclair,  of  the  Adelphian 
Society,  assistant  business  manager. 

April  21st  was  the  beginning  of  tennis  tournament.  The  new  cup, 
this  year  offered  to  the  champion  of  players  who  have  learned  the  game 
since  September,  was  won  by  Ellen  Eose.  The  regular  championship 
this  year  was  won  for  the  Class  of  1914  by  Margaret  Smith  and  Wini- 
fred Turlington. 

.On  April  23rd  and  24th,  Mr  Connor  again  visited  us,  delivering  an 
address  on  the  lives  of  John  Harvey  and  Cornelius  Harnett. 

On  April  24th,  was  held  the  graduating  recital  of  Miss  Annie  Whitty 
and  Miss  Lillian  Crisp. 

The  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science  held  its  twelfth  annual 
session  at  this  college  on  Friday  a.nd  Saturday,  April  25th  and  26th. 
On  Friday  Dr.  Josejih  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  made  a  short  address 
to  the  student   body  at  chapel  exercises. 

At  breakfast  on  May  Day  we  were  pleasantly  apprised  of  the  season 
by  seeing  at  each  plate  a  dainty  little  blue  or  white  basket  running  over 
with  honeysuckle,  dog-wood,  butter  cups,  bluets,  or  trailing  arbutus 
and  wild  roses.  For  while  the  underclassmen  were  wrapped  in  sweet 
sloth,  the  Seniors  had  sung  their  matins  with  the  lark  and  were  faring 
forth  "to  fetch  in  May".  After  the  blessing  was  asked,  in  trooped 
the  ' '  merrie  corapanie ' '  singing  the  quaint  old  song,  ' '  Summer  is 
Icumin  In  ". 
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That  evening  the  Class  of  1913  held  a  class  supper.  A  number  of 
interesting  toasts  were  given,  and  the  affair  proved  in  general  a  merry 
ending  to  a  merry  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  1st,  the  graduating  recital  of  Misses 
Pattie  Spurgeon,  Anna  Williams,  and  Gretehen  Taylor  was  given. 

The  North  Carolina  History  Class  spent  May  3rd  at  Guilford  Battle 
Ground,  reviewing  the  monumental  traces  of  that  memorable  occasion 
of  1781. 

That  evening  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society  presented  the  play, 
"King  Eene's  Daughter",  in  honor  of  the  Adelphians. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  6th,  Miss  Annie  Whitty  and  Miss 
Florence  Ilildebrand  presented  their  Senior  Latin  theses  to  the  students 
of  the  Latin  department.  The  subjects  were :  ' '  Some  Evidences  of 
Originality  among  the  Latin  Nations, ' '  by  Miss  Whitty ;  and  ' '  The 
Value  of  Latin  to  an  English  Vocabulary,"  by  Miss  Hildebrand.  On 
Thursday  following,  Miss  Clara  Booth  Byrd  presented  ' '  The  Dramatic 
Element  in  the  ^neid, ' '  and  Miss  Kathrine  Kobinson,  ' '  Evidences  of 
Wit  and  Humor  in  Latin  Poetry. ' ' 

On  May  7th,  Mr.  Brockmann  took  the  orchestra  and  the  Senior  B.  M. 
students  on  a  camp  supper  near  Lindley  Park. 

On  May  7th  and  8th,  Mr.  Connor  again  lectured  at  the  college,  giv- 
ing biographies  of  Richard  Caswell  and  Samuel  Johnston.  Dr.  Foust's 
announcement  that  Mr.  Connor  would  be  with  us  again  next  year  in  a 
similar  capacity  was  received  gladly  by  the  student  body. 

On  May  9th,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  Seniors  of  the  piano 
department. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  12th,  the  social  committee  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  entertained  the  Seniors  at  a  garden  party  on  the  front  campus. 
Many  interesting  games  were  played  and  delicious  refreshments  were 
served.     The  fete  proved  a  most  pleasant  occasion. 

Mrs.  Sharpe,  Miss  McAllester,  Miss  Jamison,  and  Miss  Washburn 
attended  the  Old  English  Pageant  given  by  Winthrop  College  at  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  on  May  13th. 

Miss  Alleine  Minor  gave  a  beautiful  recital  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  15th. 

From  8  to  11  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  17th,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matheson,  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  were  delight- 
fully entertained  at   a  porch  party. 

On  May  17th  also,  Miss  Mendenhall  entertained  her  Junior  and 
Senior  Mathematics  classes. 

Monday  evening,  May  19th,  the  Seniors  enjoyed  a  jolly  camp  supper 
near  Lindley  Park. 
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The  evening  of  May  20tli,  the  Seniors  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merritt.  On  May  21st  they  were  also  given  a  car  ride  by  Dr. 
Foust. 

Annually,  dating  from  1910,  there  has  been  held  between  the  two 
literary  societies  a  contest  for  the  writing  of  the  best  short  story,  for 
the  prize  awarded  by  Prof.  Matheson.  The  history  of  the  contest  has 
placed  the  honor  first,  with  Annie  Goodloe  Brown,  second  with  Mildred 
Harrington,  both  of  the  Adelphian  Society,  third  with  Nettie  Fleming, 
of  the  Cornelian  Society.  This  year  the  honor  of  first  place  is  again 
won  by  Miss  Harrington.  According  to  custom,  the  prize  story  and 
the  second  and  third  best  appear  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

The  1913  Carolinian  has  appeared.  We  feel  justly  proud  of  its 
fine  organization  and  artistic  merit,  and  would  congratulate  the  editors, 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

The  Class  of  1914  has  elected  the  board  of  editors  for  next  year's 
Annual:  Sarah  Perrin  Shuford,  editor-in-chief;  Winifred  Turlington, 
Business  Manager;  Bessie  Terry,  assistant  business  manager;  Margaret 
Smith,  advertising  manager;  Louise  Bell,  assistant  advertising  editor; 
Hazel  Stephens,  Anne  Watkins,  and  Euth  Gunter,  literary  editors; 
Mary  Green,  editor  of  humor  department ;  Elizabeth  Hall  and  Gladys 
Goodson,  picture  editors;  Euth  Hampton,  art  editor.  The  Junior  editors 
will  be  Edith  Avery  and  Ethel  Thomas;  the  Sophomore,  Margaret 
Harper. 

The  college  has  lately  been  presented  with  a  splendid  photograph 
of  the  late  Hon.  E.  T.  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  was  for  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
from  1901-1912,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institution, 
and  was  ever  one  of  the  strongest  friends  of  our  college. 

On  May  27th,  the  delegates  to  the  Blue  Eidge  Convention  left  the 
college  for  Eidge  Crest,  which  is  just  two  miles  from  the  association 
grounds  at  Black  Mountain,  where  they  are  to  camp  until  conference 
begins.  Sadie  McBrayer  has  kindly  offered  her  cottage  for  the  use 
of  the  delegates  until  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  Miss  McAUester, 
Miss  Washburn,  and  Miss  Miller  will  accompany  the  students  both  to 
the  camp  and  to  the  conference. 

Miss  Gertrude  Sousley,  who  has  been  for  the  past  five  years,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  advanced  students  in  piano  in  the  Meredith  College  school 
of  music,  has  resigned  from  that  position  and  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  music  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  College.  Miss  Sousley  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Paris  with  M.  Philipp  and  begin  her  duties  at  the 
Normal  College  in  September. 

The  contract  has  been  signed  by  the  State  Normal  College  for  a 
splendid  new  pipe  organ  to  be  installed  this  summer  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  students '  building.  This  instrument  was  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  their  annual  meeting  at  commencement,  and  is  merely 
one  of  the  steps  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  music  department  of 
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the  College.  The  organ  contracted  for  is  a  large  and  complete  two 
manual  instrument  with  extended  console.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  installed  by  October  1,  and  will  be  ready  for  a  great  inaugural  con- 
cert the  evening  of   Founder 's  Day. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1913  a  four  years'  organ  course 
leading  to  the  B.  Mus.  degree,  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time. 

A  new  dormitory  will  be  erected  on  the  campus  this  summer,  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  Spencer  Building  and  just  north  of  the  latest 
addition  to  the  dormitories  of  the  college,  the  Woman 's  Building,  or 
' '  Senior  Hall ' ',  as  it  is  known  at  the  college.  The  directors  decided 
at  their  meeting  recently  to  begin  the  work  immediately,  and  push  it 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  though  they  hardly  hope  to  have 
it  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  school  next  fall.  The  cost  of 
the  new  building  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing, on  which  $30,000  was  spent. 

About  .$6,000  or  $7,000  will  be  spent  in  remodeling  and  renovating 
the  Curry  Building,  the  home  of  the  training  school.  The  work  will 
be  begun  immediately,  and  the  building  will  be  practically  reconstructed 
inside. 

In  sending  out  invitations  to  the  alumnae  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege to  be  present  at  the  college  commencement  May  24-25-26-27,  Pres- 
ident J.  I.  Foust  gave  out  the  following  interesting  news  in  regard  to 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  college: 

' '  For  some  time  the  faculty  has  been  considering  very  seriously 
the  question  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  institution.  At  the  last 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  require  12  Carnegie  units  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  Class  in  1914.  Heretofore  we  have  required  less  than 
10  units.  As  indicated  above,  two  units  will  be  added  to  the  entrance 
requirements  in  1914  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  add  one  unit  each  year 
until  14  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  This  will 
enable  the  graduates  to  enter  any  of  the  large  universities  for  post 
graduate  work  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  the  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina every  reasonable  opportunity  for  excellent  training  in  their  own  in- 
stitution. ' ' 
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Lila  Kelvin,  '14,  AdelpMan 


The  magazines  this  year  have  done  unusually  well.  It  seems  that 
the  efforts  put  forth  toward  improvement  have  been  very  successful. 
The  first  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  magazines  seemed  to  indicate 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  our  magazines  well  proportioned — 
stories  predominated  in  some,  essays  in  others;  but  all  showed  a  dearth 
of  poetry.  Later  on,  however,  there  came  creditable  verses.  We  feel 
that  in  receiving  the  magazines  from  other  colleges  and  thus  exchanging 
Ideas  with  them,  we  have   been  greatly  benefited. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following  magazines 
during  the  year:  The  Davidson  Magazine,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Magazine,  The  Trinity  Archive,  The  Wake  Forest  Student, 
The  Acorn,  The  St.  Mary's  Muse,  The  Tattler,  The  Focus,  The  Western 
Maryland  College  Monthly,  The  Eed  and  White,  The  Mercerian,  The 
Wesleyan,  The  Levena,  The  Palmetto,  The  Issaquena,  The  Purple  and 
White,  The  East  Tennessee  Teacher,  The  Mississippi  College  Magazine, 
The  Ivy,  The  Lenoirian,  The  Athenian,  Lileston  Topics,  The  Carolinian, 
The  Messenger,  The  Lexington  High  School  Monthly,  The  Guilford 
Collegian,   The   Sage,   The  College  Message,  The  Ladder,   The   Chimes. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 

Sarah  Perrin  Shufoi'd,  '14,  Cornelian 


Senior  Hall 

I  drink  to  thee,  O  House  of  Fame, 
That  building  great,  so  hard  to  gain. 
Which,  with  grim  determination. 
Beset  with  direst  tribulation. 
You  strove  for  as  a  habitation 
Long  in  vain! 

Now   our  fortunes   rise  and   fall. 
But  the  goal  desired  of  all 
Is  the  blissful  realization 
Of   reaching  that   blest   destination. 
So,  I  toast  with  expectation — 
Senior    Hall. 

M.  S.,  '14,  Adelphian. 

Beautiful  Spelling  in  Texas 

He  was  known  as  Choctaw  George,  and  through  ceaseless  industry 
he  had  risen  to  that  position  where  he  could  open  a  garage  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Over  the  broad  door  of  his  establishment  George  put 
a  sign  consisting  of  one  word,  "Garage". 

One  morning  an  old  negro  woman  came  down  the  street  which  was 
ornamented  with  Choctaw  George 's  automobile  emporium.  She  stopped 
and  looked  at  the  sign  a  moment  quizzically.     Then  she  chuckled : 

"Humph!"  she  said;  "G-a-r-a-g-e!  Dat's  de  foolishest  way  I 
ever  seen  to  spell  'George'." — Popular  Magazine. 

At   dinner   one   day  recently  the  following  conversation   took  place : 
M.  G. :     "  I  'm   tired  sitting  in  the   same  place   all  the  time.     Let 's 

change  our  seats  every  day  until  we  move  around  the  table.     It  would 

be  so  much  more   democratic. ' ' 

E.  C. :     "I  think  that  would  be  progressive. ' ' 

E.  M. :     "Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  Pattie?" 
P.  G. :     "Mother  wrote  me  that  she's  making  me  some  new  dresses 
and  I  'm  going  home  to  take  my  dimensions  for  her. ' ' 
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A  certain  Junior  was  heard  to  remark  that  there  hasn't  been  a  bar 
room  in  W since  we've  had  probation. 

One  evening  recently  when  the  lights  went  out  during  an  electric 
storm,  two  girls  stumbled  against  each  other  in  the  dark  hall. 

"AVhat  do  you  suppose  has  happened?"  asked  one  of  them.  "Have 
the  flues  burned  out  ? ' ' 

Some  days  ago  the  following  sentence  was  written  on  the  board  in 
Sophomore  Latin:  "Nemo  est  tam  demens  quin  eat."  The  Latin 
teacher  provoked  much  merriment  in  her  class  by  translating  it  thus: 
"No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  eat." 

Two  girls  were  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  college  song. 
' '  There 's    a  mistake    in   here, ' '    said   one   of   them.     ' '  '  Our   college 
days  run  swiftly  by '  is  wrong. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  no !  "  answered  the  other,  quite  seriously,  ' '  that 's  right. ' ' 

Y.  L. :      "What  are  you  reading?" 

C.  H.:     "A  book  of  etiquette." 

Y.  L. :     "What  teacher  do  you  have  that  under?" 

The  Juniors  were  playing  blind  man's  bluff  down  in  the  gymnasium. 
Louise,  who  was  blinded,  rapped  sharply  on  the  floor  for  the  circle  to 
stop  moving,  and  called  for  her  victim  to  ' '  heigh ' '  like  a  horse. 

S.  S. :     "When  are  you  going  home  after  commencement?" 

D.  A. :      "I  will  leave  on  Wednesday  morning  at  seven  p.  m. ' ' 

F.  H.,  in  translating  a  Latin  poem  of  rural  life,  used  the  phrase, 
' '  When  the  sheep  begin  to  bray. ' ' 

Carolyn  Wells,  the  well-known  humorous  writer,  was  asked  by  her 
publishers,  "Why  do  you  always  send  your  book  manuscripts  in  a  five- 
pound  candy  box?"  "When  I  feel,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  going  to 
write  a  book,  I  always  buy  a  five-pound  box  of  candy  and  a  pint  of 
ink.  Then  I  begin  to  write,  and  when  the  candy  is  all  gone  and  the  ink 
is  used  up  I  know  that  the  book  is  long  enough. ' ' 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Ma.rsha.ls 

Willie   May   Stratford,  Chief,   Mecklenburg 
Adelphian  Cornelian 

Edith  Calvert   Avery    ...  .Burke  County  Marguerite   Brooks    ..    Guilford  County 

Katherine   Erwin,   Transylvania  County  Jeannette   Musgrove   . .    Halifax  County 

Nina    Garner    Carteret  County  Sarah    P.    Shuford    ...    Catavcb a  County 

Mary    E.   Green    Davidson  County  Louise  Whitley  Stanly  County 

Fannie  B.  Robertson   .  Robeson  County  Mary  Worth  ....   New  Hanover  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Students'  Council 

Meriel   Groves    President        Sadie  Rice    Vice-President 

Lila   Melvin    Secretary 

The  Miscellany 

Hattie   Motzno,  '13    President        Gretchen   Taylor,  '13     Secretary 

Senior  Cla.ss 

Verta  Idol    President       Louise  Crawford    Secretary 

Alice   Phelps    Vice-President       Eula  Alexander    Treasurer 

Elizabeth   Craig    Critic 

Junior  Class 

Ruth    Gunter    President       Marguerite    Brooks    Secretary 

Iris   Holt    Vice-President        Bessie  Terry    Treasurer 

Margaret    Sparger    Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

Mary   Worth    President        Ethel    Wells     Secretary 

Ethel  Thomas    Vice-President        Margaret  Willis Treasurer 

Vonnie  McLean    Critic 

Freshma.n  Class 

Elizabeth    Craddoek    President        Evelyn  Whitty    Secretary 

Ruth  Albright    Vice-President       Ruth   Tate    Treasurer 

Belle    Walters    Critic 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Pattie    Spurgeon    President        Mary   Worth    Secretary 

Gertrude    GrifBn    Vice-President        Bertha  Stanbury    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa.tion 

Lura    Brogden    President  Flora   Garrett    ....    Freshman  V-Pres. 

Eva  Jordan    Senior  V-Pres.        Cora  John .    Secretary 

Winifred  Turlington  .  .   Junior  V-Pres.        Edith  Haight   Treasurer 

Julia  Bryan    Sophomore  V-Pres.       Lizzie   Roddick    Critic 

Carolinian  Board 

Editor-in-Chief — Mildred  Harrington 
Business   Managers — Carrie  Toomer,    Lura   Brogden 
Advertising   Editors — Hattie   Motzno,    Florence   Jeffress 
Literary  Editors — Katherine  Robertson,  '13;   Margaret  Mann,  '13;  Lillian  Crisp, 
'13;   Meriel  Groves,  '13;   Corrinna  Mial,  '13;   Irene  Robbins,  '14;   Ruth  Gun- 
ter, '14;   Edith  Haight,  '15;    Margaret   Harper,  '16. 
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D      V      E      R 


ISEMENTS 


J.   W.   Scott 
&  Company 

EXCLUSIVELY      WHOLESALE 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions 


Plaids  and  Sheetings  in  bale 

lots. 
Ball   Thread    and    Knitting 

Cotton  in  case  lots. 
We  sell  to   merchants  only. 

See  catalogue.      Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


113  and  115  West  Washington  St. 
QRtENSBOkO,    N.    C. 


NORMAL  STUDENTS 

AND    TEACHERS 

are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
Thacker  &  Brockniann's  Store  at 
232  South  Elm  St  ,  when  looking 
for  Shoes,  Dress  Goods,  White 
Goods.  Hosiery,  or  Dry  Goods  of 
any  kind  Your  special  attention 
is  called  to  our  excellent  line  of 
Sherwood  Shoes,  sold  at  $2.25, 
82..5U  and  8-3  00,  and  our  famous 
S3.50  I,a  Hrance  Shoes.  We  prob- 
ably sell  more  ladies'  shoes  than 
any  other  one  store  in  the  city, 
and  as  we  handle  shoes  in  con- 
nection with  our  large  dry  goods 
business  with  very  little  addition- 
al expense  we  can  afford  to  sell 
iat  lower  prices  than  the  exclusive 
shoe  stores.  Sole  agents  for 
Royal  Worcester  and  Bon  Ton 
Corsets. 

\  THACKER  AND  BROCKMANN 


MILLINERY 


Mrs. E.F. Pate 

117  West  Market  Street,  for 
the  newest  things  in  Milli- 
nery. Special  prices  to 
Normal  Girls. 


GO  TO 

H.  B.  TATUM  &  SON 

FOR 

Livery  Business 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
113  Depot  St.  'Phone  No.  28 


a 


LEST  YOU  FORGET 


M 


we  want  to  let  this  be  a  reminder 
thMt  our  STOKE  is  the  logical 
place  to  supply  your  "hardware 
wants."  Good  goods  fairly 
priced,  satisfaction  a.ssured  or 
your  money  back.  That's  fair, 
you'll  agree 

Beall  Hdw.  &  implement  Co. 

"  On  the  Corner  " 


China 


Glass 


QUALITY 

Hagan's  China  Store 

VARIETY 

Dolls  Toys 


